IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was pablished in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Ohurcheg jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 


ministers and laymen, edited by a committee | 


of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘Txe Company or 
Paotri1o’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven, Jos. Hutchinson. 
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AS TO OUR CONGREGATIONAL WAY 
OF DOING FOREIGN MISSION. 
ARY WORK. 


BY REV. DR. S. H. WILLEY. 


At the last meeting of the American 
Board, this resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

‘That a committee of fifteen be ap- 
pointed to consider the relation of the 
Board to the Churches and individuals 
who make it their missionary agent, and 
- the expediency, in view of the facts : 
which they may ascertain, of securing 
a closer union between them, especially 
including the subject of the selection 
of corporate members.” 

And this resolution has been sent to 
all Churches and donors to the Board’s 
funds, asking their opinion about it. 

The exact matter to be determined is, 
whether the corporate members shall 
continue to fill vacancies in their own 
body, or whether the Churches shall do 
it through their representatives in Asso- 
ciations, or otherwise. 

That body consists of two hundred 
and fifty members, and, besides electing 
its own Officers, appoints the Prudential 
Committee and the Secretaries and oth- 
er agents, to carry on the work of the 
Board at home and abroad. Its mem- 
bers are selected with reference to their 
fitness and their ability to serve. 

The contention now is, on the part of 
some, that the Churches, as such, should 
elect the corporate members, and that 
this should tend toa “closer union” 
between them and the Board.” 

It would seem as if there could be no 
special lack of ‘‘closeness” in that union 
when a question of this kind is referred 
in this way, directly to the Churches and 
contributors to ascertain their judgment 
as to the matter. And this kind of ref- 
erence has always been habitual with the 
Board, when important and doubtful 
questions have been up for deter- 
mination, 

Nevertheless there are some who 
think that the Churches themselves 
should, in some way elect the corporate 
members, and the general opinion is 
asked upon the matter. 

It may throw ‘some light upon the 
question to recall the way in which the 
present method came into use. In the 
beginning, which was very early in this 
century, the churches had not, as a gen- 
eral thing, begun to take an interest in 
foreign missionary work. But, even then, 
individual members of those Churches 
were beginning to take a very deep inter- 
est in it. Naturally enough, these mem- 
bers associated themselves together, and 
the result was the organization of the 
American Board. 

They went immediately to work rais- 
ing funds and sending out missionaries 
into foreign lands. They planned their 
organization so as to give it steadiness, 
and insure confidence at home and on 
foreign fields. They meant to have the 
world know what kind of a gospel they 
were trying to send abroad, and to lay 
the foundation of a financial credit that 
should be a safe reliance for their mis- 
sionaries, to whatever part of the world 
they might go. In this way they builded 
slowly ; but, as the result has shown, 
they builded exceedingly well. 

If the Churches, as such, took little or 
no action in the matter, the great major- 
ity of their more earnest members came 
soon to do so, and by and by the work 
inspired Christians to that degree that 


foreign missions became a leading agency | 


of Christian benevolence. 

In fact, this great missionary organiz- 
ation as it, stands to-day, is a growth, 
and it represents well nigh a century’s 
Christian work. 

In view of this history it becomes a 
serious question whether it is rot best 
**to let well enough alone.” 

It cannot be urged in favor of the change 
proposed, that the work of the Board, as. 
hitherto organized, has not been well 
done, both at home or abroad. 

At home, interest in missions has been 
kept ata high pitch, and asto the rais- 
ing of funds our Congregational Church- 
es have taken rank higher than any other 
denominaticn excepts the Moravians, 
And as to the work abroad, there is but 
one testimony concerning it, and that is 
that there is none that exceeds it in effi- 
ciency.. There must be other reasons 
for urging a change than these. I have 
seen none given but this—that it would 
tend to connect the churches more close- 
ly with the society, through which they 
do their missionary work. 

But this connection could hardly be 
more intimate than it is, as before stated. 
No organization could be more sensitive 
to the opinion of its constituency than is 
the American Board. It is not the cir- 
cumstance of the method of choosing its 
corporate members that constitutes the 
bond of union between the churches 
and givers, and the Board itself, but, 
rather, the magnitude and urgency of the 
foreign missionary work. This joins to- 
gether in living and powerful sympathy | 
both churches that give and their chosen 
agents that apply their gifts! But what- 


ever the reasons for the proposed change | 


may be, there are some reasons against 
it, that seem to me, at least, very conclus- 
ive. Among them may be mentioned 
this: The method of doing our mission- 
ary work through such a society as the 
American Board is most in keeping with 
the true ideal of our Congregational pol- 
ity. For the Episcopal churches, or- 
ganized as they are, to do their mission- 
ary work as churches, or for the Presby- 
terian church to do the same, through its 
Boards, is the natural way for them. 
They do it by authority. With us, all is 
voluntary. And to undertake to change 
our way” and make it like theirs in this 
respect, would lead to revolution in more 
matters than we at first suppose. In 
Saying this, however, it is not intended 
to imply that Congregationalism cannot 
make improvements in its methods of 
doing its work; only, that its fundamen- 
tal and essential principles must be pre- 
served, or Congregationalism itself will 
become something else! Nor is the su- 
perior advantage of their method over 
our historic, voluntary way apparent. 


Neither of these denominations equals 
ours in the grade of giving in proportion 
to its membership. And probably no 
one would say that their missions are 
better conducted, or that they are more 
successful than ours. 

It seems to me, at least, that the vol- 
untary, self-perpetuating missionary so- 
Ciety is the best agency for Congrega- 
tional churches to use. It is quite near 
enough, Iam sure, to the churches to 
feel their influence and control. 

The occurrences touching the American 
Board during the last four years certain- 
ly show that beyond question. Another 
reason bearing against the wisdom of the 
proposed change is, that it will not be 
favorable to financial credit. When pro- 
ple give money to support missions, 
they want to do it through an agency 
tried, and as little as possible exposed to 
change. The choice of the corporate 
members in our Board by the churches 
would not tend to establish the surest 
confidence in that particular. 

Again, it is quite obvious that a body 
like the Board’s corporate members, 
in order to be efficient, needs to be com- 
posed of members in general harmony 
among themselves. But if it is made 
up of individuals chosen by the churches 
Or associations, they would not be so 
likely to be in entire accord or so likely 
to agree in carrying out a reliable 
system of missionary policy. 


In a word, the Board, standing re- 
sponsible for such a work as that of for- 
eign missions, needs to be as secure as 
possible from party pressures and sudden 
changes. In case, for instance, that a 
new theological opinion is taken up by 
certain parties, and is pushed with per- 
sistent zeal—a novelty, it may be, amount- 
ing to what the apostle called “another 
gospel”—and demanding instant recog- 
nition by tbe Board in order to argu- 
ment its own influence, the body ought 
to be so composed as to resist such pres- 
sure. If it was composed of members 
chosen by churches or their immediate 
representatives, it would make the elec- 
tion of candidates turn on the question 
of the side they were on touching the 
matter at issue, rather than on their 
fuller qualification for the duties of the 
office, and so would impair the reliable- 
ness of the body for the wise direction 
of the missionary work. The _ recent 
Andover contention, for example, is a 
Case in point. 

The appearance is, as seen at this 
distance, that its leading advocates de- 
termined to get their views sanctioned 
by the American Board, at all events, 
and that one reason for such determina- 
tion was that it would give those views 
currency and acceptance. 

And it would have been very far 
from favorable to the foreign missionary 
cause, if, under the excitement of that 
divisive movement, the churches or as- 
sociations had been called to take sides, 
and elect corporate members with ref- 
erence to that issue! How much better 
for the Board to elect its own members, 
as at present, choosing them with refer- 
ence to their personal fitness to serve 
in the general work for which the Board 
is made responsible. 

As to the speculation or interpreta- 
tion put forth at Andover, or any one 
that may spring up in like manner 
hereafter, there is no danger but that it 
will gain all the recognition and influ- 
ence the truth in it entitles it to, and 
that without extra pressure! A mission- 
ary Board, however, ought to be so con- | 
stituted asto be as secure as possible 
from ‘such movements as push them- 
selves in the way of its work, however 
good the motive may be, of those who 
originate them. 

But if it should prove to be the pre- 
vailing opinion that it is best to change 
the method of choosing officers to man- 
age the affairs of our missionary and 
benevolént societies, it would seem that 
the experiment of so doing ought not to 
begin with the American Board, on ac- 
count of the nature, extent and delicacy 
of its work, but rather that that society 
should be left to the last. 


THE INTERN ATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


BY REV. J. A. CRUZAN. 


This quiet, staid, conservative city of 
‘Brotherly Love” has been taken by 
storm—7,o0o delegates, representing 31 
States and Territories, Canada, Turkey, 
England, and Germany, swarm through 
the streets, block the corridors in the 
hotels, ‘‘put to flight the army of aliens” 
employed as waiters in countless dining- 
rooms, and have sprinkled the streets of 
this brick furnace ofa city with their 
perspiration, They are of all ages and 
types, from gray-haired father and moth- 
er, young again in their enthusiasm for 
“Christ and his Church,” to the sturdy 
boy of twelve, and the sweet girl Chris- 
tian not yet in her “teens.” But the 
great mass of these 7,000 delegates are 
noble-looking young men, and sweet- 
faced, pure-hearted, enthusiastic young 
women—of the class which my friend 
Boyce, of East Orange, quaintly calls 
the “summer girl.” 

The sessions of the convention were 
held in the immense armory building of 
the First Regiment, Penn. N. G,, a 
grand building with seats for nearly 
6,000. It was. worth atrip from the 
Golden Gate to the city of William 
Penn, just to look upon that grand au- 
dience. Here is the reporter’s picture: 
‘“‘The swaying from side to side of 6,000 
bodies ; the grand burst of melody from 
6,000 and odd throats ; a surging line 
of beautiful women presenting a broad 
phalanx filing through the broad portals 
of the armory ; the rythmic volume of 
music, such as has never before been 
heard in this or any other city—that 
was the inspiring, picturesque opening 
of the greatest convention ever held in 
this city.” 

The readers of THe Paciric must be 
content with just a few of the most strik- 
ing impressions made by this great con- 
vention : 

1, The marvelous growth of this or- 
ganization. It was born at Portland, 
Maine, in 1881. In 1882 it numbered only 
100 members, and wa§s still confined to 
that one city and one church. In less 
than eight years it has gone South and 
West, taken root in every State and Tet 
ritory, in the islands of the sea, and 
better, the globe, with its more than half 
a million members. For rapid growth 
the Christian Endeavor organization is 


| the marvel of the nineteenth century. 


2. This great convention was 
marked by intense earnestness and en- 
thusiasm. Philadelphia gave us a warm 
reception—the mercury climbed up to 
the nineties and stayed there. But heat 
and discomfort were alike forgotten in 
the great purpose which brought these 
thousands together. It was not only a 
perspiring but an inspiring body of de- 
voted young men and women. ‘“Loy- 
alty to Duty,” “Loyalty to the Church,” 
“loyalty to Christ”—it was suck grand 
themes as these which seemed to meet 
quickest response and touch the heart. of 
the great throng deepest. 


3. The addresses were of a high or- 


der, and in the main wise. Such men 
as Drs. Deems of New York, Chamber- 
lin of Brooklyn, Leech and Chapman, of 
Albany, Pierson and Wayland Hoyt of 
Philadelphia, held these young Christ- 
ians spell-bound, and led them up very 
close to the living God and his Christ. 
One of the wisest and wittiest of all the 
addresses was by Dr. Deems, of the 
Churc. of the Strangers, New York City, 
on “Loyality to the Church,” and ‘his 
ringing words of protest against the all- 
too-prevalent pushing aside the Church 
obligations by outside organizations mo- 
nopolizing the time and talent of Chris- 
tians, won round after round of applause. 

4. The personnel of the Convention 
was marked, Father Endeavor Clark, 
who, led of God, founded the organiza- 
tion, was the honored president, and ‘was 
re-elected for the coming year. F. B, 
Shaw, the able business man, not more 
than 21 or 22 years of age, is one of the 
coming men, of financial ability and 
power. The hard-headed, gray-bearded 
Board of Directors, give great promise 
for the stability of this phenomenal move- 
ment. The great sea of clean, pure, 
faces, with sweet breaths, open hearts, 
and sparkling eyes spoke volumes for 
this organization, and for the future of 
the cause of Christ. 

Next to Father Endeavor Clark, no 
man’s presen¢e on the platform evoked 
such enthusiasm as that of John Wana- 
maker. He was compelled to stand for 
at least three minutes, while the great 
crowd tired out its arms by hand-clap- 
ping and handkerchief-waving, and shout- 
ed itself hoarse in its royal welepme.. 
Mr. Wanamaker is one of the Trustees, 
and was announced as “John, the belov- 


ed, a member of two Cabinets, President | 


Harrison’s, and President Clark’s.* 
California had four delegates: J. A. 
Cruzan of San Francisco, Miss Plardy 
of Oakland, Miss Cole of Sacramento, 
and Mr. Ames of Los Angeles. Wash- |} 
ington was represented by a young man 
from Walla Walla. 
i This great Convention adjourned last 


view. 


night, and in the morning, in company 


the foreign land of New Jersey and the 
-Nutmeg State, I face towards New York. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 12, 1889. 


WHISKED AWAY EAST. 


For some reason your Sunny South 
correspondent seems to have been 
suddenly whisked away from _ the 
land of sunshine and flowers to the 
East, over the broad reaches of the Santa 
Fe system. The excursion trains are 
wont to stop to let the passengers view 
the mighty chasm in Arizona called 
Canyon Diablo, over which our train 
passed as unconcerned as though the 
awful fissure in the earth was of no more 
consequence than a baby culvert; so 
this freak of nature soon vanished from 
But Arizona furnished another 
sight which cannot fail to inspire with 
awe every beholder. In one part of 
Arizona our train passed for miles 
through a valley with huge rocks on 
either side. To the southward a mile 
away rises a mighty perpendicular wall 
100 to 150 feet against the sky. The 
stones used in the temple at Jerusalum 
were small indeed compared with these 
huge layers of rock, which so powerfully 
illustrate the God’s almightiness, We 
have never seen God so clearly re- 
vealed in nature as in the far West 
and in California. Instead of thinking 
that it is allowable for men to live God- 
less and careless in the Pacific States, 
wickedness seems specially wicked where 
the Bible Land is largely reproduced, 
and Nature with her voices speaks His 
praise. 

The larger places through Arizona, 
New Mexico and Colorado on the Santa 
Fe road have churches and schools, 
But in the smaller villages, occupied 
chiefly by railroad men, they have neither 
church nor day or Sabbath-school—only 
saloons everywhere to intensify the hea- 
thenism and lawlessness. In one of these 
we noticed a large Mormon store with 
this sign over it: ‘*Zion’s Co-operative 
Union of Arizona.” Should not the 
Home Missionary Society, the Tract or 
Bible Society, have a travelling minister 
}or colporteur to care for these moral 
wastes? Pres. W.B. Strong, who has. 
just passed over the Santa Fe to Califor- 
nia, isa man of Christian reputation. 
For the sake of his parents and on ac- 
count of the sacred associations of the 
past, he went back not long ago to his 
native town in Vermont, and repaired 
the old Congregationai church of his 
boyhood, and provided for regular 
preaching in the future. The Santa Fe 
system is in some sense Pres, Strong’s 
child. The railroad employees are the 
company’s wards. Would not the pres- 
ident, or the company he represents, be 
willing to pay the expenses of a trusted 
missionary in these isolated regions,where 
paymasters in the army are robbed, and 
trains are occasionly stopped by highway- 
men? The railroad news agents are 
constantly scattering the pink-colored 
Police Gazettes, and thus familiarizing 
the workmen and their children with 
vice and crime. It would be a profit- 
able investment in a worldly point of 
view, out in these places so far from 
human oversight and supervision, for 
the company to reinforce their employees 
by the travelling pastorate of one who 
would remind them of childhood’s home 
and of God and duty and responsibility. 
What can be thought of that would serve 
to make the workmen so faithful to their 
important trusts? Passengers by night 
would sleep better if they, so far from 
human habitations, knew they were in 
the care of vigilant and trusty men. 

W. A. J. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 15, 1889, 


ATTENTION, PASTORS. 


Epirors Paciric: Will you permit 
me to draw the attention of the pastors 
of the various churches in this neighbor- 
hood to an opportunity of interesting 
their congregations in our mission at. 
North China, by inviting the Rev. W. 
P. Sprague, recently from the field, to 
address them. ‘This is a rare opportu- 
nity, because Mr, Sprague is a very in- 
teresting speaker not only, but because 
he imparts that information which en- 
lightens the people about what is actually 
being done in the field, and how it is 
done. The only feature that need be 
remembered in asking Mr. Sprague to 


is proper neither he nor the board should 
bear. Mr Sprague expects to be here 
about six weeks or so, and any commu- 
nication addressed to him at the Blake 
House, Oakland, or the Pactric office, 
will reach him. Yours in behalf of the 
Bay Association, H. Scupper, 
San July 17, "9. 


missionaries, made to the students of 
‘the training institution in Fiji, to hazard 
health and “life among the dangerous 
people and unhealthy climates of New 


‘teers. 


speak is his traveling expenses, which it | 
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tary. 
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All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1722 Geary street, 8. F. 


NOTICE. 


The monthly meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions will be held in the 
First Congregational church, Oakland, on 
Wednesday, August 7th, at 2:30 P. M. 
As this is the last meeting in the fiscal 
year of theBoard,it is desired that all mem- 
bers be present. The Annual Meeting 
will be held on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Will the auxiliaries please no- 
tice this, and finish their collections be- 
fore the last week in August, that our 
Treasurer may balance her books before 
the Annual Meeting. 


OUR HONORED QUESTS. 


These last have been days of rare priv- 
ilege missionward to dwellers about the 
bay. Our ladies will realize the fact 
when they know that Mrs. Logan of Mi- 
cronesia has been here, speaking in Gol- 
den Gate, Eight Avenue, Plymouth Ave- 
nue and First Congregational churches, 
Oakland, and in Alameda and San Fran- 
cisco as well. With her are three oth- 
ers who go to Micronesia for the first 
time—Mrs. Snelling to join her husband 
who has been for two years alone at Ruk, 
and Mr. and Mrs, Forbes from Canada. 
Mr. Forbes was recently ordained at 
Montreal, having taken his theological 
course in Scotland, 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
auxiliary of the First Congregatonal 
Church, Oakland, was made the occa- 
sion of most interesting farewell services. 
More than a hundred ladies were pres- 
ent ; also the whole missionary party, in- 
cluding Rev. Mr. Sprague of North 
China, returning from his field and de- 
tained here by the serious illness of his 
wife, and Rev. Mr. Dorward of the Pa- 
cific Theological ,Seminary, under com- 
mission as a missionary to Africa. Mrs. 
Donaldson, President of the society, ap- 
pointed Mrs. G. M. Fisher Secretary 
pro tem., and'called upon Mrs, Barnard 
for her report as Treasurer. 

Before introducing the missionaries 
she gave a little sketch of the progress 
of missions. She said that when she 
was a child there were but few mission 
stations, few missionary names ; but now 
the enthusiasm for missions is ever on 
the increase. Even the fishermen of 
the North Sea are not forgotten, but mis- 


with the bread of life—the work of an 
English lady of wealth. ‘It doth not 
yet appear what shall be done in mission 
work ; the Lord gave the word, and (to- 
day | great is the company of women 
that publish it.” 
As Mrs. Logan rose to onan it was 
evident that the heart of the audience 
was hers for the time being. Her strength, 
her weakness, her great sadness, all pres- 
ent felt before a word had passed her 
lips. There must have come to all new 
inspiration for the future from her sim- 
ple story of life with her husband on 
Ponape and Ruk.. “It was so pleasant 
to see the people grow—to see the wild 
look leave their faces. The thought 
that we were all in all to them was at 
times overwhelming. We gathered them 
into a daily school, into sun-rise prayer- 
meetings, into Sabbath-day services.” 
Then came the sad story of Mr. Lo- 
gan’s sickness and death, very briefly 
told—of the home-coming with the two 
children, but without him—and our own 
thoughts were busy with the double pa- 
thos of the untold story of the solitary 
return, unaccompanied by either husband 
or children, for a renewed hand-to-hand 
conflict with the powers of darkness. ‘“‘y 
go not in my own strength—I have very 
little wisdom for taking up the broken 
threads—gathering the scattered children. 
Pray for me that I may have help. Pray 
much for us; the ranks are very thin. 
We need another family, and I must have 
a lady to be associated with me.” Mrs. 
Donaldson called upon Mrs. M. C. Mer- 
ritt, who offered most earnest prayer that 
the way might be made open and the hearts 


of her chosen people might be prepared 


in abundant measure for a great work of 
grace, Those of us who saw Mrs. Lo- 
gan as she stood upon the steamer’s deck 
leaving San Francisco for Honolulu, had 


_| newly impressed upon us the power of 
Christian consecration. 


It is reported that « an appeal for fifteen | pray 


We could ‘only 
y with great longing that toher might 
be fulfilled all the precious promises giv- 
en to who forsake.all for 

‘AT THE LADIES’ MEETING. 


“Mrs. read‘a short account of 
‘how she became a missionary, of which 


we give herewith sonie extracts: When 


‘The Woman’s Beard 


with a slice of the large delegations from | 


sionary ships go among them constantly } 


a little girl not more than seven or eight 
years old, I used to get in Sunday- 
schoola paper called The Missionary 
Advocate, which I read with great eager- 
ness, and which stirred my heart with 
a great desire to go to the foreign field. 
To my young mind at that time, nothing 
was so noble. When at the age of 
fourteen, I used to go out into the gar- 
den so as to be entirely alone to pray. 
One beautiful autumn day, as I was re- 
turning from my secret place of prayer, 
I heard a voice say to me, ‘T want 
youto goto Japanasa missionary.’ It 
was so plain, so real. I stopped and 
looked, expecting to see a dear uncle, 
who was a local minister, but no friend 
was near. I could feel the presence of 
Jesus there by my side; it seemed as 
if I could see him, as I stood gazing 
in wonder, with His tender look of love 
looking into my face, and I knew it was 
a call from Him to goforth. The first 
thought that came to me was, I cannot 
gO, my parents are not able to educate 
me. I refused the call, but the _ desire 
never leftme. At the age of nineteen, 
while doing my best to secure an educa- 
tion my health failed, and my way was 
again hedged up. I fully believe now 
that God does not call any one to goto 
work in his vineyard, but he has all the 
plans laid, and it is our blessed — 
to trust and be led by him.” 


Miss Lizzie Pierson of Pao Ting Fu. 
China, whose labors of love in that 
country are well known to many, was 
also present at the ladies’ meeting held 
last T—Tuesday in San Francisco, She 
was on her way East with her brother’s 
children, who are in ill health. | 


THE CHILDREN IN CHINA. 


Rev. E. P. Hammond sent eopies of 
his ‘‘Conversion of Children” to several 
hundred foreign missionaries, and has 
received many hundred interesting re- 
plies. The following letter from Rev. J. 
E. Walker of Foochow will interest our 
readers : 


Dear Brother : Nearly a year ago 


I received a copy of your book on the 


“Conversion of Children,” in which I 
was much interested. It has been my 


pleasure to receive several comparatively 


young persons into the church here in 
China. The natural capacity of the 
Chinese for spiritual religion seems less 
than that of person¢ who have been 
favored with a godly ancestry. Last 
year I received into the church a boy 
about fourteen years old. His father 
and other church members did not think 
him ready to enter the church. Mr. 
Wooden and I proceeded to examine 
him, and were so well satisfied that we 
felt no hesitation in receiving him. Some 
of the most satisfactory examinations of 
candidates I have held have been those 
of boys in their ‘teens. Last winter I 
examined two candidates for baptism, 
one of whom was a Chinese literary 
man ; the other was an ignorant farm 
hand, seemingly of less than average 
intelligence, yet he passed much the bet- 
ter examination of the two. The boy 
of whom I spoke above died after a 
short illness last February. He had 
been seemingly unconscious for over a 
day, when at the sound of prayer he 
roused up and prayed for the forgiveness 
of his sins. Then he again remained 
speechless for a long time, but at last 
he roused up, and said to his father, 
‘Don’t grieve ; I feel much more peace- 
ful now Jesus has forgiven my sins,’ and 
so he passed away. I appreciate now, 
better than I once did, that the truths of 
the gospel are within reach ofthe feeblest 
intellect, if only there be the heart of ‘a 
little child’ to receive them; and those 
who deceive themselves with a false hope 
do so, not through lack of moral intelli- 
gence, but through lack of a good and 
honest heart, a childlike and teachable 
spirit. Herein China the work with the 
children is more hopeful because they 
have so much less to unlearn of super- 
stitious and perverted views of life and 
duty. It seems harder to make adult 
converts unlearn old errors than to teach 
them the new truths of the gospel. We 
need your prayers;and we trust many 
Christians, taught of the Spirit to pray, 
may intercede unceasingly for this 
mighty nation of China. 
**Foochow. J. E. WALKER.” 


W. C. T. U. work among the colored wo- 
men of Missouri is making rapid strides. 
The Harper union of St. Louis, 
paying membership forty-three, during 
last year raised more than $1,300, of 
which about $1,100 was used for the 
home for colored orphans. These wom- 
en regularly visit the. jails, workhouses 
and hospitals, caring for those of their 
own race found there. They have dis- 
tributed 50,000 pages of literature and 
are many other lines of 
wor 


The 


of the Indian 


| Bible translated by Jobn Etiat into the 


language of the Virginian Indians. has 
just been added to the: British museum. 


at Cambridge. 
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great and good judge of all Israel. 
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HOW TO KEEP OUR BOYS IN SU2X- 


In the Congregationalist of May 3oth 
we noticed an article, ‘In and Around 
San Francisco.” The writer stated ‘that 
the members of the Monday Club of 
San Francisco cheerfully gave an hour to 
the consideration of the work of our 
Sunday-school Society,” having previous- 
ly stated ‘that the Club appears to be less 
absorbed in matters of practical work 
than the Chicago or Boston ministers’ 
meetings.” 

One of the most practical church 
questions of to-day is how to keep our 
boys in Sunday-school. Having for 
years been a Sunday-school teacher, I 
venture a few suggestions. 

In the land of Palestine a _ tented 
temple reared its walls, unlike the tem- 
ples of other lands, or those of tribes 
around. Its rough goat-skin sides con- 
cealed from outward view the wondrous 
tapestry within, ‘wrought of blue and 
purple and scarlet and fine linen, sup- 
ported by golden fastenings and embroid- 
ered with cherubim of cunning work.” 

The Tabernacle was its name, and 


here all Israel came to worship. Among 
them came a woman, highly favored of 
the Lord, leading by the hand a child, a 
boy of lovely countenance, so young in 
years ;a little fellow only three years 
old. Asshe brought him to the man of 
God within the Tabernacle, she 
said, ‘‘I have lent him to the Lord ; as 
long as he liveth he shall be lent to the 
Lord, and he worshipped the Lord there, 
and the mother sang songs of praise.” 
Thus was Samuel reared for future 
service. Thus was he prepared for the 


It will not hurt church members to 
look back and see what consecration of 
parents will do—how more tender watch- 
ing over children in the tender years, 
when the heart will shed tears over the 
fate of Joseph, more careful bringing up 
during the early years of youth, will keep 
our boys in Sunday-school, and help to 
make them like Samuel of old, truly 
great and noble. 

Youth is ever looking forward to the 
time when he shall occupy such a social 
position, perhaps now held by one of 
the leading church members. Do we 
find this successful man in the. Sunday- 
school? Does he realize how much 
young men and even boys are trying to 
follow his footsteps? What a glorious 
example he would set if, with all his 
money and Christianity, he still was found 
in the Sunday-school. 

Set the young people at work. Keep 
the Sunday-school rooms open during 
the evenings of the week. I have in 
mind at the present a large and flourish- 
ing Sunday-school at the East. On one 
evening of the week it is Christian En- 
deavor Society meeting ; another, the 
boy’s literary club, a Garfield Society ; 
another evening a Temperance League ; 
once a month a yoting people’s sociable; 
and now and then an evening with the 
Daughters of the King. That school 
carries on one-half the church work, and 
the young people find more than one- 
half of their enjoyment connected with 
the Sunday-school rooms. Outgrown 
the Sunday-school! Impossible! The 
boy of sixteen is just ready to work in it. 
Make each boy feel he is not only want- 
ed, but necessary to the Sunday-school. 

If you cannot find other work put 
him on a Strangers’ Committee. Change 
the Committee every month, and give 
the restless ones something to do. 

There is much depends upon the 
teachers whether our boys are found in 
Sunday-School. A teacher’s task is by no‘ 
means a light one. The superintendent, 
in assigning teachers to classes, should 
know the class and theteacher. They 
should be adapted to each other. He 
should choose wisely his teachers. 

To some it is given to teach, others by 
perseverance may learn to succeed, and 
there are many who occupy the position 
who will even be teachers. 

The teacher has before him a small 
audience whom he is to interest and in- 
struct, whose attention he is not only to 
get but hold. There will be some who 
do not come to listen orto learn; with 
these he must succeed, or they will drop 
out of the school. 

A teacher must first win the love and 
confidence of his class. A coldand dis- 
tant manner will never win anywhere, 
not even in the Sunday-School. A teach- 
er should study to understand his pupils; 
to know the material before him; how he 
can reach the hearts of his scholars. 
What will interest one, may not even 
gain the attention of another. A bit of 
interesting history of the country the les- 
son scene is laid in, will often accom- 
plish that. 

Make the Word of God not only in- 
structive, but interesting and attractive. 
Study the lesson in all its bearings. Some 
teachers see the same truth in every les- 
son, and always teach that truth. They 
may expect to become tedious. Know 
the different points inthe lesson; make 
the old truths appear new, bright and 
beautiful, There is no room for drones 
in the Sunday-schools of to-day. The 
teacher must be educated, sympathetic 
and Christian. | 

If the class is small do not teach at 
arms’ length. Gather the boys around 
you for a friendly talk upon the _pas- 
sages of Scripture in the lesson, Keep on 
the same pleasant face and voice as 
when talking upon other subjects; make 
the scholars feel as free to talk with you 
upon the truths of the Bible as upon the 
affairs of the week. 

Then improve the golden opportunity 
and put your heart into the lesson. 
Teach with a heart full of love to God 
and man and you will win the class. He 


his scholars feel that they are better for 
that hour’s study and anxious to come 
again. 

The question perhaps arises, Why make 
these efforts to keep our boys in Sunday- 
School? Does it pay? What do we gain by 
it? 

An earnest Christian woman remarked: 
She believed it would be better for her 
children to be taught at home than in the 
Sunday-School; that children were allow- 
ed too much freedom in classes; that 
they showed an irreverent spirit in the 
house of God; that she had to undo 
much that was taught her children in 
Sunday-School, and was astonished to 
learn how little teachers were educated 
in Bible study. 

Is there not more than a shadow of 
truth in all this? Is there as devout a 
spirit manifested in the Sunday-school 
as there should’ be? Do the scholars 
realize that they are in the house of God ? 
Is it not astonishing how little reverence 
there is in the present generation? Will 
it soon be a thing of the past, and when 
one speaks of a devout young man, shall 
our children ask of us the meaning, and 
we hardly able to define? Let us think 
sometimes on these things, though there 
is a brighter side. 

Where are the young men of to-day 
who are not in the Sunday-school, who 
never turn their faces thitherward? 
What would become of our boys if 
throughout our city there was not a Sun- 
day-school to be found? The Sunday- 
school does pay. Our boys need to be 
surrounded by the influence of the Sun- 
day-school. A child while young may 
be taught to advantage at home, but 
there comes a time when youth is rest- 
less, and Sunday afternoon becomes 
wearisome at home. Shall he seek 
companionship in Sunday-school, in a 
mission, Or on the street? We know 
what awaits him if he choose the latter. 

The home is the placeto sow the 
seed, but it will there remain in its nas- 
cent form, 
world to develop. The child steps into 
the Sunday-school as into a little world 
surrounding the home. Here he mor- 
ally and spiritually may develop. Here 
he begins to give out what he has learned 
at home. In the discussions of the 
class he will take a part. He is not in 
the Sunday-school under the regime of 
the public schools ; he stands on a high- 
er plane. He finds himself much his 
own master, and his conduct depends 
upon his conscience—his own moral 
idea of the day and its surroudings. 
With proper teaching can the Sunday- 
school be otherwise than conducive to 
moral and Christian development ? 

A superintendent can do much toward 
keeping our boys in Sunday-school, if he 
is a live, energetic, successful man, and 
fully up to the Sunday-school work of 
to-day. We know superintendents who, 
on Sunday afternoons, after school hours, 
are calling upon the sick and absent 
Ones, and visiting the parents of the 
poorer class of their schools. With such 
superintendents and conscientious teach- 
ers a Sunday-school cannot help but 
grow, and our boys be found there. 

AN OBSERVER. 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M. D.—XXXvV. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH THE INDIANS (1). 


Much has been said by those who 
have denied that the Catholics had any- 
thing to do in regard to the death of Dr. 
Whitman about the troubles which ex- 
isted at different times between him and 
the Indians ; it having been said that 
there had been enough such difficulties 
to have been the cause of his death, 
without any other cause. It has hence 
been thought best to speak of these cif- 
ficulties in a few separate articles, so 
that it can easily be seen what they were. 

The first serious trouble on record, as 
far as the writer knows, was in 1841. 
Several years previously, probably about 
1834, Rev. Jason Lee, while on his way 
to the Willamette, had received a pres- 
ent of some horses from the Indians, 
Not knowing the Indian custom, that 
when such a_ present is made, another 
of about equal value is expected in re- 
turn, he had taken the horses, but had 
not given them much, if anything, in re- 
turn, as he evidently supposed that 
they were a free gift to help him in his 
Christian work. But the Indians did 
not forget it. It is said that-they were 
told by Mr. J. Toupin, interpreter for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and a 
Catholic, that Mr. Lee had as good as 
stolen their horses. After Dr. Whit- 
man’s arrival—as he was a white man 
and a missionary, the same as Mr. Lee 
—some of the Indians made considera- 
ble trouble with him on this subject. 
In the fall of 1841 some of them pulled 
his ears and hair, and knocked off his 
hat three times, but the Doctor ordered 
another Indian to pick it up, and as 
long as he did so the Doctor felt safe. 

A short time after this, some of the 
chiefs assembled, broke into the Doc- 
tor’s house, violently assailed his person 
with war clubs, and with an ax broke 
down the door leading into his private 
apartment. It was generally thought, 
says Dr. E. White, that he would then 
have been killed, had not a party of 
white men arrived in sight at this mo- 
ment. ‘‘Never,” adds Dr. White, ‘‘was 
such an outrage and insult more unde- 
serving. Hehad built for the express 
purpose of Indian accommodation a 
house of the same material, and finished 
in like manner with his own, of respec- 
table size and joined to his, and at all 
times, night and day, accessible. In 
addition, they were admitted to every 
room in his house but one. This being 
closed had like to have cost him his 
life,” 


is a successful teacher who can make| Ina letter dated September 30, 1841, 


We must go out into the 


which Dr. Whitman wrote to Mr, A. 
McKinley, then in charge of Fort 
Walla Walla, he detailed at length the 
indignities to which he was at this time 
subject, by Ti-lau-kait, the Cayuse Chief, 
and cther members of the tribe, Mr. 


kitchen. The Doctor had literally fol- 
lowed the Christian command—when 
the miscreant had pulled his right ear, 
he submitted his left to be pulled also. 


Gray should at once leave the mission, 
or it should be at once broken up. To 
this Dr: Whitman would not assent. 

Upon the receipt of this letter Mr, 
McKinley warmly espoused the cause of 
Dr. Whitman, sent for the offending In- 
dians, and when they came to the Fort, 
severely reprimanded them for their 
conduct. One of the band defiantly 
told Mr. McKinley: ‘I am the man who 
struck Dr. Whitman. I am told you 
called me adog. Think you I look like 
one.” Mr. McKinley rose from his 
chair, looked the savage steadily in his 
face, then scanning him from head to 
foot, raised his coat-tail, and then resum- 
ed his seat. He then coolly replied, 
‘‘No, you do not look like a dog. You 
have a good face, a good figure, and 
moreover you have no tail. But let me 
tell you, if you are really the man you 
Say you are, you have a dog’s heart. A 
dog would not do even as you have 
done. When a strange dog comes to 
camp, the others rush out. The new 
comer throws himself upon his back, 
and the others will not touch: him. Dr. 
Whitman came from a far off-country 
to teach you the laws of God, and to in- 
struct you in good things—he came with 
his wife. You promised to treat him 
well, and to listen to what he had to say 
about God. He did not come to trade 
or to fight. Why then rush on him 
like a lot of wild beasts? Such conduct 
was cowardly, worse than dogs.’’ 

Mr. McKinley’s firmness and rebuke 
conquered them. They begged his for- 
giveness, and promised to behave in 
the future. He told them that he was 
not the injured party, and at their re- 
quest he wrote to Dr. Whitman their ac- 
knowledgment of regret. He also ad- 
monished them that if such conduct 
should again occur, he should apply to 
Dr. J. McLaughlin for sufficient men to 
teach them better manners. 

Dr. McLaughlin, as executive head of 
the Company’s affairs west of the Rocky 
Mountains, was very anxious about Dr. 
Whitman. As the Cayuses were the 
most perfidious of all the Oregon tribes, 
he recommended that Dr. Whitman 
should withdraw for-a short time, for 
then the Indians would soon beg of him 
to return. This advice, Dr. Whitman 
declined to follow, saying that the 
Board would think him too easily fright- 
ened. Mr. McKinley’s success and 
kind interest delighted Dr. Whitman. 
He wrote to the Board about it, who soon 
after passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. If he had been in charge at Fort 
Walla Walla in 1847, probably affairs 
would have taken a very different turn, and 
it is likely that the massacre would not 
have taken place; but Mr. William Mc- 
Bean was in charge. Be 

In October, 1841, Mr. Spalding wrote 
in his journal of the same event, as fol- 
lows: “Dr. Whitman has been treated 
badly, his life endangered, his door 
broken in, and his goods are being pack- 
ed up. He requested me to meet him 
in Walla Walla, to which place he and 
Mr. Gray expected to retreat last Tues- 
day.” Accordingly, Mr. Spalding went 
to Waiilatpu, but when he arrived, he 
found that all was quiet. | 

At or near this time, some of these 
Indians went to Mr. McKinley, and 
wanted to know if it was not good for 
them to drive Dr. Whitman and Mr, 
Gray away, because the Doctor refused to 
pay them for the land which the mission 
occupied. Mr. McKinley understood 
their object, and was satisfied that there 
were outside influences at work, of 
which he did not approve, and said, 
‘Yes, you are braves; there are a num- 
ber of you, and two of them, two women 
and some little children; you can go and 
kill them or drive them away; you go, 
just as quick as you can and do it, but 
if you do, I will see that you are punish- 
ed.” The Indians understood him, and 
the Doctor and Mr. Gray were not mo- 
lested. M. EELLs. 


There is a_ pleasant little anecdote 
about the hero of the Boyne—the hard, 
stern warrior, with his eagle eye and 
nose—which we relate in Leigh Hunt’s 
words. It was while he was living in 
Kensington Palace. ‘A tap was heard 
one day, at his closet door, while his 
secretary was in attendance. ‘Who is 
there?’ said the king. ‘Lord Buck,’ 
answered the little voice of a child four 
years of age. It was Lord Buckhurst, 
the son of his majesty’s Lord High 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Dorset. ‘And 
what does Lord Buck want ?’ returned 
William, opening the door. ‘You to be 
a horse to my coach,’ rejoined the little 
magnate ; ‘I’ve wanted you a long time.’ 
William smiled upon his little friend 
with an amiableness which the secretary 
had never before thought his counte- 
nance capable of expressing, and taking 
the long string of the toy in his hand, 
dragged it up and down the long gal- 
lery till his playfellow was satisfied.” 
How one likes the story! It opens a 


loving, and fatherly affections there. It 
is a pity he had not a little boy of his 
Own to play with 


Gray having ejected an Indian from the | 


The Cayuse Chief demanded that Mr.. 


‘window in poor William’s harassed | 
breast, which shows. there were genial, | 


Work that we must do, systematic and 
_| sustained effort for others, is God’s best 
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her contribution shall be applied.” 
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Washington, with the subjoined consti- 
tution. 


President Puget Sound Association, Mrs. 
J. Campbell, Seattle ; Vice-President 
Yakima Association, Mrs. F. B. Wood- 
cock, North Yakima; Vice-President 
Upper Columbia Association, Mrs. Col. 
Clendenen, Walla Walla; Recording Sec- 
retary, Miss Ella Seelye, Walla Walla; 
Corresponding Secretary for Foreign 
Missions, Mrs. W. H. Reaves, Seattle ; 
Corresponding Secretary for Home Mis- 
sions, Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh, Walla Walla; 
Treasurer for Foreign Missions, Mrs. M. 
S. Hartwell, Tacoma; Treasurer for 
Home Missions, Mrs. W. R. Abrams, 
Ellensburg; Auditor, Mrs. R. J. Mooney. 


Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 


This society shall be called the Woman’s 
Missionary Association of Washington. 


ART 


Its object shall be to promote the missionary 
and evangelistic work of the various existing 
national societies of the Congregational denom- 
ination, by forming auxiliaries in our churches 
for the purpose of raising funds for said Socie- 
ties, disseminating information in regard to 
their work, and.securing active co-operation 
therein, | 


ART. III. 


SECTION I1.—Its officers shall be, a Presi- 
dent, one Vice-President from each Congrega- 
tional Church Association in the State, a Re- 
cording Secretary, two Corresponding Secre- 
taries—one for home missions and one for 
foreign missions; two. Treasurers—one for 
home missions and one for foreign missions— 
and an Auditor. These officers shall consti- 
tute au Executive Committee, five of whom 
shall form a quorum for the transaction of bus- 
iness. 

SEc.2. These officers shall be elected by 
ballot at the annual meeting, and shall hold 
their offices one year, or until their successors 
are elected. 


ART.VIV. 


Sec. 1. The President shall have general 
oversight of the interests of the Association, 
and shall, with the assistance of the Corre- 
sponding Secretaries, provide for an annual 
meeting, and shall preside at the same. 

SEC. 2. Incase of the inability of the Pres- 
ident, the Vice-President in the Church Asso- 
ciation where the annual meeting is to be held 
shall perform the duties of President. 

SEC. 3. Each Vice-President shall have 
oversight of the work within her Church As- 
sociation. She shall endeavor to secure the 
organization of an auxiliary in every church, 
and arrange for and preside at one or more 
public meetings during the year, ries 

Sec. 4. The Recording Secretary shall 
make and preserve the records of the Associa- 
tion. 

SEC. 5. Each Corresponding Secretary shall 
promote in her particular department the dis- 
semination of missionary literature and infor- 
mation regarding the work of the general so- 
cieties operating in that department; and shall 
endeavor to secure quarterly reports from each 
auxiliary, and from these she shall compile a 
report to present at the annual meeting. 

SEC.6. Each Treasurer shall receive and 

acknowledge all moneys belonging to her par- 
ticular department, and shall forward the same 
as directed by the donors or the Executive 
Committee. She shall, at the annual meeting, 
present a written report, duly audited, of all 
moneys received and paid out by her during 
the year, ending on the first day of the month 
in which the annual meeting occurs. 
SEC.7. The Executive Committee shall 
have power to fill all offices that may become 
vacant during the year; and they shall. appro- 
priate all funds special application of which 
has not been designated by the donors. 


ART. V. 


SECTION 1. Any local society may become 
an auxiliary of this Association by contributing 
annually through the treasurers of the Associa- 
tion. 
SEC. 2. Each auxiliary shall be entitled to 
representation in the annual meetings of the 
Association by one delegate, and an additional 
delegate for every ten members or major frac- 
tion thereof. 

. SEC. 3. The payment of twenty dollars at 
one time shall constitute the one in whose name 
payment is made a life member of this Associa- 


tion. 
ART. VI. 


The annual meeting of this Association shall 
be held in connection with the annual meeting 
of the General Association of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Washington. 


ART. VII. 


This constitution may be amended at any 
annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present, public notice of the proposed. 
chen having been given three months previ- 
ous Ye 


‘tion recommended for an auxiliary to 
the Woman’s Missionary Association of 
Washington: 
ARTICLE I. 


‘to the Woman’s Missionary Association of 


‘cure for soul-morbidness. 


| Washington.” 


At the meeting of the Puget Sound 
Association, held at Olympia, May a2rtst, 
there was adopted the following resolu- 


“Therefore, we petition the General 
Association of Washington to recommend 
the organization of a State Woman’s 
Missionary Association, to include the 
work of our seven missionary socie- 
ties; and also to recommend to each 
church the organization of a local Wo- 
man’s Missionary Society, auxiliary to 
the State Association ; each contributor 
to have the privilege of directing how 


When this resolution was presented to 
the General Association, assembled at 
Ellensburg, June 27th, it was unanimous- 
ly and very heartily endorsed by that 
body ; and the desire was expressed that 
such State Association be immediately 
organized, and that earnest effort be 
made to form an auxiliary in every 


In accordance with this recommen- 
dation, the ladies present who were dele- 
gates from the various churches to the 
General Association took steps to organ- 
ize the Woman’s Missionary Society of 


The following is the list of officers 
elected for the ensuing year, viz.: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. E Dawson, Seattle; Vice- 


The following is the form of constitu- | 


This society shall be called the ‘‘Woman’s 
Missionary Society of —— Church, Auxiliary | 


VALLEJO, CAL. 


SUITS MADE TO 


measure of yourself or friends 
Please give meacall. Yours respectfully, 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 
816 Market Street, 


BRANCH STORES; 
LOS ANGELES, 68 {North [Main Strest, under Unitéa States Hotel 


L ART. Il. 


Its object shall: be to disseminate missionary 
intelligence, to increase interest and prayer for 
missionary work, and to raise funds for carry- 


ing it forward. 
ART. III. 


Treasurers. These officers shall constitute an 
Executive Committee, of whom shall be 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ART. IV. 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at all meetings of the Society; 


material for giving “interest to the meetings; 
and to have general oversight of the work. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President shall perform 
the duties of the President in her absence. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a careful 
record, and present a report at each meeting; 
shall attend to the correspondence, and present 
an annual report. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall keep an accurate 
account of all moneys intrusted to her, and 
once a quarter forward them to the Treasurers 
of the Woman’s Missionary Association of 


Washington. 
| ART. V. 


The money raised by this Society shall be 
expended through the Woman’s Missionary 
Association of Washington, as directed by the 


donors. 
ART. VI. 


Any lady may become a member by contrib- 
uting not less than cents monthly. A 
gentleman may become an honorary member 
by contributing not less than annually. 

ART. VII. 

This Society shall hold a regular monthly 
meeting, and special’ meetings may be called 
by the President or members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; and all meetings shall be 


‘opened by devotional exercises. 


ART. VIII. 


—— members present at any regular called 
meeting shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. _ | 

ART. IX. 

This constituticn may be amended by vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at any 
regular meeting, notice of such change having 
been given two months previously. 


e 
— 


recently occurred in various parts of Eu- 
rope would, not so many years ago, have 
been called revolts and would have been 
suppressed with great bluodshed. The 
drivers and conductors of the Roman 
omnibuses recently engaged in a strike. 
*‘ Death to the rich!”’ was the cry of the 
strikers, who also sacked all the private 
houses, inns and eating-houses which 
they passed on the road. They likewise 
tore down the signs of shops and rail- 
ings, and broke the windows of every 
house which they could reach. The us- 
ual police force was powerless against 
them, and a company of soldiers had to 
be called before the mob could be dis- 
persed. Everywhere the greatest discon- 
tent reigns among the working classes 
against the land proprietors. 


The wife of the new Governor of II- 
linois will have no wine upon her table 
On any occasion. 
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Phila., Melbourne, 1880 
| Ame dam, 1593 

Paris Medal on every bottle. 


THE IRMA. 


Home School for Girls. 


Term opens August 7, 1889. 


Address 
REV. JOHN M. CHASE. 


Its officers shall bea President, Vice-Presi- 
one or more Secretaries, and one or more 
“WHEREAS, In our experience we have 


found it impracticable to maintain in 
our churches separate missionary socie- 
to each of the gen- 


to secure missionary letters or other suitable 


Some of the so-called strikes that have. 


| 


| 


MILLS COLLEGE 
Aug. 8, 1889. 


E COLLEGE COURSE co ds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mags’ 
The Seminary course of study remains yp. 


changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, GC. Stratton, D.p. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O,, 
ALAMEDA 0o., OAL, 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL, 


Te IS School gives thorough instruction 

_Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 

Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The 

nine .eenth year begins July 31, 1889. Address, 
Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


Next Term will Begin Aug. 5, 1889. 


OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTHR. 
ful. Instructors experienced and com 

tent. Influences, both moral and social, of 

the moxt desirable nature. Ourriculum of 

studies svery branch needed in thorcugh prep. 

aration vor businegs or for entrance to the best 

colleges of the United States. For particulars 
address the Principal, 

REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 

Santa Hosa, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent} 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oaks 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


—__— 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


= 


Nineteenth Year Will Begin Aug. 6, 
1889. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 


‘| my has been refurnished throughout. The 


home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


“The Tailor.” 


ORDER, 


FROM $20 


SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 


PORTLAND, 126§¥Firat Street. 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


: San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAR. 


Nal | 


SUITS MADE TO 
ORDER 
FROM $20 


— AND UP. — 


TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST. LINED 
_ THROUGHOUT!WITH SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN COST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by which accurate 
, and shall be most happy to forward satapded tee oar and friends. 


- .. San Francisco. 
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Wepxespay, Jury 24, 1889.] 


THE PactrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Citéle. 


“HE CARETH.” 


What can it mean? Is it aught to Him 
That the nights are long and the days are 
im? 


dim 
Can He be touched by the grief I bear, 
Which saddens the heart and whitens the 
hair? 
About his throne are eternal calms 
And strong, glad music of happy psalms, 
And this unruffled by any strife— 
How can He care for my little life? 


And yet I want Him to care for me 
While I live in this world where the sorrows 


be. 
When -_ lights die down from the path I 
take, 
When strength is feeble and friends forsake, 
When love and music that once did bless 
Have left me to silence and loneliness, 
And my life-song changes to sobbing prayers-- 
Then my heart cries out for a God who cares. 


When shadows hang over the whole day long, 

And my spirit is bowed with shame and 
wrong; 

When I am not good, and the deeper shade 

Of conscious sin es the heart afraid, 

And the busy worl too much to do 

To stay in its course to help me through, 

And I long for a 8aviour—can it be 

That the God of the universe cares for me? 


Oh, wonderful story of deathless love! 

Each child is dear to that Heart above. 

He fights for me when I cannot fight; 

He comforts me in the gloom of the night. 
He lifts the burden, for he is strong; 

He stills the sigh and awakes the song; 

The sorrow that bowed me down he bears, 
And loves and pardons because he cares. 


Let all who are sad take heart again; 

We are not alone in our hours of pain; 

Our Father stoops from his throne above 

To soothe and quiet us with his love; 

He leaves us not when the storm is high, 

And we have safety, for he 1s nigh. © 

Can it be trouble which he doth share? 

Ob, rest in peace, for the Lord will care! 
—Marianne Farningham. 


AT DAWN OF DAY. 


The yellow lighthouse star is quenched, 
Across the lonely sea; 

The mountains rend their misty veils, 
The wind of dawn blows free; 

The waves beat with a gladder thrill, 
Pushing in lines of spray; 

And fast and far chimed on the bar— 
God bless my dear to-day. 


A thousand leagues may lie between— 
A world of distance dim; 

But, speeding with the speeding light, 
My heart goes forth to him. . 

Faster than wind or wave it flies, 
As love and longing may, 

And undenied stands by his side— 
God bless my dear to-day! 


God bless him if he wake to smiles, 
- Orif he wake to sighs; 
Temper his will for every fate, 
And keep him true and wise; 
Be to him all I fain would be 
Who am so far away: 
Light, counsel, consolation, cheer— 
God bless my dear to-day! 


The gradual light has grown full dim, 
And streameth far abroad; 
The urgence of my voiceless plea 
Is gathered up by God; 
Take some sweet thing which else were mine, 
Truly I dare to pray, 
And with it brim his cup of joy— 
God bless my dear to-day! ° 
— Independent. 


A GRAND COURT BALL AT THE WIN- 
TER PALACE IN ST. 
PETERSBURG. 


In the morning the sergeants of the 
imperial household have gone through 
the town with their lists to the houses of 
the elect, who have been convoked for 
that evening. An invitation to the 
court is an order given on the very day 
of the fete. According to received eti- 
quette, it liberates from all anterior en- 
gagements with private persons; it liber- 
ates even from duties toward the dead, 
for mourning does not dispense one 
from the obligation to appear at a court 
ceremony, and it must be laid aside 
when one enters the palace. A woman 
is not allowed to present herself in black 
before the sovereign, unless she is wear- 
ing mourning for one of the sovereign’s 
relatives. Dinner has been taken hastily, 
for the ball opens at nine o’clock, and 
you must be there well before the hour 
in the salons, where you wait for the ar- 
rival of the Emperor. Hundreds of car- 
riages fall in line and deposit at the dif- 
ferent entrances of the Winter Palace 
Shapeless bundles of furs, and then re- 
turn to take their position on the square. 
The coachmen, who pass a part of the 
night standing in the snow, gather around 
large fires lighted in grates, which are 
placed there for these occasions. It is 
a picturesque bivouac. They look like 
elves assembled in the darkness on this 
field of ice to guard the enchanted pal- 
ace where a magician is calling up the 
sweetest visions in a mirage of spring. 


The doors close behind the bundles of 
fur, and immediately after they have en- 
tered the vestibule they are metamor- 
phosed by a touch of the magician’s 
wand. The fairy spectacle begins. The 
heavy cloaks fall from bare shoulders, 
and beautiful butterflies issue from these 
chrysalides in the midst of the rare 
flowers that cover the marble steps, and 
in the mild air of a June atmosphere. 
A cortége, reminding one of the Arabian 
Nights, mounts the staircases; trains of 
lace sweep over the porphyry steps; dia- 
monds and gems shine in the glow of 
the lustres; there is a brilliant array of 
many-colored uniforms; sabres and spurs 
clank over the floors. The guests defile 
between pickets of Chevalier Guards, 
chosen from amongst the handsomest 
men in the regiment— giants in armor, 
who stand as motionless as_ statues. 
The company assembles in the White 
Room, in the Salle du Trone. | 

Here in the front rank are considera- 
ble personages, the old “portrait ladies,” 
SO called because they wear in their cor- 
Sage, in a frame of brilliants, a minia- 
ture of the Empress; severe guardians of 
ancient etiquette, living chronicles of the 
court, they teach the traditions to the 
Swarm of young women over whom they 


keep watch, namely, the maids of honor, 
who may be recognized by the mono- 
gram in diamonds of the reigning Em- 
press, which they wear buckled with a 
knot of blue ribbon on the left shoulder. 
The celebrated beauties of Petersburg 
are all there. They cross the room 
with a picturesque indolency and pliancy 
in their walk and bearing. There is 
something languid in their manner, as 
though their looks and words were ab- 
sently following a long dream that leads 
them to the extreme limits of their inter- 
minable father-land. ‘Amongst the men 
who press around them we remark first 
of all, some aged people and high dig- 
nitaries, old servitors who have grown 
white in the service of the court ever 
Since the reign of Nicholas; aides-de- 
camp of his majesty, ministers, embassa- 
dors, and chamberlains with the golden 
key on their backs; and all these worthy 
bosoms are bedecked with grand cor- 
dons, and constellated with decorations 
which do not leave a squareinch of sur- 
face free on their breasts; then come 
the young officers: most of them belong 
to the two crack regiments of the Cheva- 
lier Guards and the Horse Guards. They 
carry in their hands a heavy helmet sur- 
mounted with a silver eagle with open 
wings. Here beside them are lancers in 
red jackets, Grodno Hussars in green, 
Cossacks draped in their long tunics, 
belted with cartridge cases in nielle sil- 
ver. The Hussars ofthe Guard look pe- 
culiarly elegant in their short white dol- 
mans embroidered with gold and broid- 
ered with sable fur, which hang loosely 
over their shoulders. In this crowd the 
pages of the Empress move about dis- 
creetly, and finally the servitors of the 
palace, the runners, with their hats with 
long plumes of the time of Catherine, 
and negroes dressed in rich Oriental 
costume. The gloomy note of the 
black dress-coat is banished from this 
brilliant symphony of color. One sin- 
gle swallow-tail may be seen—that of 
the honorable minister of the United 
States. | 

Nine o’clock, The doors of the pri- 
vate apartments of the Winter Palace 
open. Immediately there is a deathly 
silence. A voice announces “The Em- 
peror.” The Tsar advances, followed 
by all the members of his family, each 
in the rank assigned to him by his de- 
gree of relationship, If you wish to 
comprehend at a glance the social secret 
of this empire, turn your back to the 
door through which the sovereign enters, 
and look at this entrance by reflection— 
if I may so express myself—on the faces 
of those present. At the same moment 
all these physiognomies put on, as it 
were, the same uniform, the same same 
solemn, expression, at once grave and 
smiling. | 

‘The whole vital force of these men and 

women is concentrated in their eyes, 
which seek those of the master. We 
have never contemplated this spectacle 
without having been reminded of the 
first appearance of the rays of the sun on 
the crests of mountains at the instant 
when it rises. You have no need to 
look behind you to know that the sun 
has risen; you are informed of it by this 
quivering light on the opposite summits. 
In the same way, when you are a little 
accustomed to the court, you have only 
to look at the faces of the courtiers to 
be able to see, without possibility of mis- 
take, that the Emperor is about to come, 
that the Emperor is coming, or that the 
Emperor has come. And his coming is 
in reality a rising of the sun—of the sun 
which brings favor and dispenses life to 
all these persons. 

The first bars of the polonaise imme- 
diately re-echo through the rooms, It 
is not a dance, but a cadenced march, 
the traditional promenade which opens 
the ball. The Grand Marshal and the 
Grand Mistress take the head of the pro- 
cession. Generally this venerable cou- 
ple represent between them pretty nearly 
two complete centuries. The Emperor 
gives his hand to one of the Grand Duch- 
esses, the Empress to one of the foreign 
ambassadors, and other couples form in 
their suite and proceed around the room. 
After this obligatory ceremony the sov- 
ereign goes to chat with the diplomatic 
corps or with his grand dignitaries, and 
the quadrilles and waltzes begin ; but the 
ball does not become really animated 
until the mazurka, that dashing military 
and par excellence national dance. The 
cavalier marks the rhythm of the music 
by striking the floor with the heel of his 
spurred bcot; he raises his partner in 
his arms like a trembling bird, dashes 
across the room in three bounds, depos- 
its his prey at the other end, and falls 
on his knee before her.—Harper’s. 


Mrs. Hayes always declared that a 
perfectly adequate substitute for liquor 
when needed as a stimulant could be 
found in hot milk, says the New York 
World, and after any cold or wetting 
she gave them this in place of the wine 
or whisky which others would have con- 
sidered necessary. This is, by the way, 
a custom of Mrs. Cleveland’s also, who 
discovered after the fatigues of the many 
long and wearisome receptions she was 
obliged to go through, standing for hours 
on her feet and shaking hands with hun- 
dreds of people, that nothing would re- 
store her so quickly as a cupful of 
boiling milk brought to her by her maid, 
and which she drank in little sips as hot 
as it could possibly be taken. The 
Washington girls caught the idea from 
her, and finding how quickly it helped 
them after a bard day of calls and social 
duties, they began to substitute it for 
the various malt preparations they had 
been in the habit of taking, or the hot wine 
and water their maids usually adminis- 
tered them when they came in too tired 


‘out to dress for their next engagement. 


Egg sauce—few make it right, alas! 


Stew.” 


Bousehold. 


VERSES FOR THE KITCHEN. 


Always have lobster sauce with salmon, 
And put mint sauce your roasted lamb on. 
In dressing salad mind this law — , 

With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 


Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve; 
And picked mushrooms, too, observe. 


Roast pork sans apple-sauce, past doubt, 
Is Hamlet with the Prince left out. 


Your mutton chops with paper cover, 
And make them amber brown all over. 


Broil lightly your beefsteak; to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 


To roast spring chicken is to spoil ’em; 
Just split ’em down the back and broil ’em. 


It gives true epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mutton minus capers. 


The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 
Who serves roast fowls with tasteless stuffing. 


Smelts require egg and biscuit powder. 
Don’t put fat pork in your clam chowder. 


Is good with bluefish or with bass. 


But one might rhyme for weeks this way, 
And still have lots of things to say. | 


And so I'll close, for, reader mine, 
This is about the hour I dine. 


IN THE PuBLICc SCHOOL KITCHEN,— 
You will be surprised to find under how 
many fanciful names the homely stew 
masquerades. We all know the plain 
Irish stew with its vegetables and dump- 
lings cooked with the meat ; I dare say 
many of you have often wondered, as I 
used to do when a little girl, while puz- 
zling over the queer names in the cook- 
ery books, what a ragout might be. 
Well, it is nothing more or less than our 
friend, the stew, highly flavored with 
wine. A salmi is a stew of game, usual- 
ly made from the left-over pieces of 
a game dinner ; this is also quite highly 
flavored, oftenest with currant jelly. A 
haricot is a stew with the meat and veg- 
etables cut fine. Of course you all 
know that a chowder is a stew of fish, 
clams or oysters ; and that a fricassee is 
a stew in which the meat is browned in 
fat, either before or after cooking in the 
hot water, and is served with vegetables. 
A pot-pie is a stew in which the dough 
is put on as a crust, covering the whole 
top of the kettle in which it is cooked, 
instead of being used in balls as dump- 
lings. Now for one simple stew, one 
called in the Liverpool School,an “Exeter 
Use for every half-pound of 
beef, half of an onion, one-quarter each 
of turnip and carot, two potatoes, salt 
and pepper to taste, a little flour, and 
water enough to cover. Wipe the meat, 
cut it into small pieces, removing any 
bits of crumbly bone that may adhere to 
it. Put the larger bones into a kettle 
and cover with cold water, melt the fat 
of the meat, brown the sliced onion in 
it, and skim them out as soon as they 


are a fine yellow brown ; dredge the bits | 


of meat with flour, sprinkle them with 
salt and pepper and brown them in the 
onion-seasoned fat. Put them and the 
onions into the kettle in which the bone 
is boiling and add enough boiling water 
to cover. Simmer from two to three 
hours, or until the meat is tender ; half 
an hour before serving add the other 
vegetables, which should have been cut 
in small dice; twenty minutes before 
serving add the potatoes, which have 
been washed and pared and cut into 
quarters, and parboiled five minutes. 
You should take out the fat and bone 
before adding the vegetables. When 
ready to serve, skim out the milk and 
potatoes upon a hot platter, thicken the 
gravy if you think it necessary, add sea- 
soning, then pour it over the meat. Half 
a cup of stewed tomato, that has been 
strained, is an excellent addition. If 
you make this stew successfully, you will 
no doubt eat it with as keen a relish as 
did the girls in School Kitchen No. 1 
on the memorable day when they and I 
learned to make an “Exeter Stew.” — 
Wide Awake. 


A HorsERADISH REMEDY-—We have 
the leaves gathered before the frost touch- 
es them, strip out the hard stem through 
the middle, and lay them in a sunny 
window to dry. Then put up in a 
paper sack, mark the contents plainly, 
tie the bag and hang it in some out-of- 
the-way place, yet not in the attic or so 
far away that one will forego the use of 
them rather than go after them, espe- 
cially in the night, or in severe cold 
weather. Any remedy for emergencies 
should be in a place convenient to 
reach. When wanted for use lay some 
leaves (which quite likely are broken, 
but no matter), upon an old plate or 
saucer, moisten with vinegar, and let 
them heat till soft; then place upon 
cloth or oil silk, and apply to the parts 
affected. Itis a good plan to cover 
well to induce sweating, as well as to 
protect the clothing. If something 
more pungent than horseradish is need- 
ed, sprinkle a little dry mustard over 
the damp leaves before applying, and 
soon a moist, grateful drawing upon the 
skin will be apparent. In many cases 
where some simple remedy of the kind 
is required without resorting to the 
severe inflamation produced by blisters 
and mustard poultices, there is nothing to 
our knowledge so efficacious as horserad- 
ish leaves. It is a sweating rather than a 
blistering process, soothing, even if a 
little burning, and is one of the few rem- 
edies which we are in the habit of using 
for little ailments. For pain and sore- 
ness in the head, put the horseradish 
leaves on the back of the neck, chang- 
ing if needful to produce sufficient irri- 
tation of the skin. Ifthe pain is very 


severe, a little mustard on the leaves 


of the chest, »ain in the side, faceache 
and toothache, this will often give relief, 
even if it may not cure, and it leaves no 
unpleasant 
Globe. 


A DULL DAY. 


_ Aull day need not be a depressing 
day; depression always implies physical 
Or moral weakness, and is, therefore, nev- 
er to be tolerated so long as one can 
struggle against it. But a dull day—a day 
without deep emotions, inspiring thought, 
marked events ; a day monotonous and 


| colorless; a day which proclaims itself 


neutral among all the conflicting inter- 
ests of life, is a day to be valued. Such 
a day is recuperative, sedative, reposeful., 
It gives emotion opportunity to accumu- 
late volume and force, thought time to 
clarify and review, its conclusions, the 
senses that inaction which freshens them 
for clearer perceptions and keener enjoy- 


{ments. A dull day is often the mother 


of many bright days, It is easy to sur- 


| render one’s self to the better mood of 


such a day; to accept its repose and re- 
ject its gloom. As the hours pass, one 
finds himself gently released from the 
tension of the work which had begun to 
haunt his dreams, quietly detached from 
places and persons associated with the 
discipline and responsibility of daily oc- 
cupation. The steady dropping of the 
rain soothes and calms the restlessness 
of a mind grown too fixed upon its daily 
task; the low-lying mists aid the illusion 
that the world beyond is a dream, and 
that the only reality is here within these 
cheerful walls. After a time this passive 


enjoyment becomes active, this negative 


pleasure takes on a_ positive form. 
There is something pleasant in the beat 
of the storm, something agreeable in the 
colorless landscape. One has gotten rid 
of his every-day self, and gotten into the 
mood of a day which discountenances 
great enterprises and sustained endeavors 
of every kind, Pleasant places and faces 
re-appear from a past into which they 
had been somewhat rudely pressed by a 
future too busy to concern itself with 
memories; old plans re-form themselves, 
old purposes and hopes are revived; the 
works one meant to accomplish and 
abandoned by the way disclose new pos- 
sibilities of realization. When the after- 
noon begins to darken, one finds that he 
has gathered from the past many frag- 
ments that promise to find completion 
in some new and sounder form. It has 
been a day of gleaning if not of harvest- 
ing. Asthe night descends, fresh fuel 
renews the smoldering flame, and the 
past, so quietly, almost unconsciously, 
racalled, projects itself into the future, 
and stirs the imagination with a hope 
that to-morrow may become a purpose 
and the day after an achievement.— 
Christian Union. 


LEANINGS. 


God’s promises are fulfilled a hundred 
cents on a dollar.—Mershon. 
How would your life be practically 
different if there were no God? | 
The way to improve the prayer meet- 
ing is to improve ourselves.— Childs. 
Tis not more men we want, but a bet-. 
ter brand of men.— Drummond. 
What amount of careful, intelligent 
study have you ever given to the Bible? 
The world is not to be reformed or el- 
evated into holiness, it has to becon- 
verted, | 

We have enough of ecclesiasticism but 
not enough of faith, hope and love,— 
Thrall. | 

Tell me of Jesus, is the cry of the 
world in sin to the world of redemption. 
— Mershon. 

He that lives to himself, dies in debt 
to God, to duty, to the age in which he 
lives, and to posterity. 3 


life rush past us, and we see nothing but 
sand ; the angels come to visit us, and 
we only know them when they are gone. 
—George Eliot. 

Christ is not a created angel, not 
merely a perfect man, but our divine 
Saviour, strong enough to take the weight 
of the world upon Him, rich enough to 
free from sin.— Brooks 


A holy life spent in the service of God, 
and in communion with Him is, without 
doubt, the most pleasant and comforta- 
ble life that any man can live in this 
world.— Melancthon. 


There is more of power to sanctify, 
elevate, strengthen and cheer in the word 
“ Jesus” (Jehovah-Saviour) than in all 
the utterances of man since the world be- 
gan—Dr. Charles Hodge. 


The New York Star in a recent issue 


drinking places in New York City. How 
many Christian women would be utterly 
shocked to read of the “ladies’ bar” at 


dering drinks; “absinthe cocktail,” a 
‘spony of brandy,” “champagne and sher- 
ry;’ or hear of the woman’s bric-a-brac 
store, where young girls and matrons 
indulge in all sorts of liquor, from beer 
and milk punch to whiskey ‘and brandy. 
Yet the Star has not a word of censure 
for these practices, but describes the dis- 
graceful scenes with apparent relish. 


A new disease called photo-electric 
ophthalmiais described as due to the 


the eyes, The patient is wakened in 
eye accompanied with excessive secre- 


tion of tears. An oculist of Cronstadt 
is said to have had thirty patients thus 


years.— Science. 


may produce more effect. For soreness 


effects behind— Boston | 


The golden moments in the stream of 


gave an appalling account of woman’s 


Maillard’s, of six tables full of women or- 


continual action of the electric light on | 


the night by a severe pain around the| 


affected under his ‘caré in the last ten’ 


and blood, with loss of hair. 


externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT 
every form of skin and b 
to scrofula. 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. 
Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


N? PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly and ap es diseases of the skin, scalp 


CUTICURBA; the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
. the New 
Blood Purifier, internally are a positive cure for 

from pimples 


Sold everywhere. Price CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and Oily skin 


PLASTER, the only psin-killing plaster. 


‘ Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
\ speedily cured by ICURA ANTI-PAIN 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


COMPANY. 


FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETCO., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


EDWARD CARLSON, J. P. CURRIER. 
President. Vice- Pres, & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Con. STEVENSON AND Ecxer STREETS. 
Salesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


W. CHASE &CO. 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET, 
Franorsoo, 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 


118 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Vault System. — 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
10o0ct-tf, 


Safe & Lock 


Safes of Every Description. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Everything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER. 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


W. F. Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


7YINCINNATI BELLF OUNDRY( OF 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS - TO THE 


MCBLYMYER MANUFACTURING 


‘CATALOGUE WITH 500 TESTIMONIALS 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 

37 Market S8t., San Francisco. 


_BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
MWARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


MoShane Bell Foundry 
nes rage 


For Churches, Schools, etc:; 
and Peals, F than h 


e ormore 
neted for superiority over all others. 


RELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOLFIRE ALARM 


Undertaker & Embaimer,} 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL OHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 


| FIRST CHUROH—Southeast corner Post and 


Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
D.D., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Ohi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. m. | 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
| Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. and 
7:30 Sunday-schools at 9:30 4. mw. and 
12:30 Pp. mu. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 
THIRD OHUROCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:30 Sunday-school,13:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 


FOURTH COHUBOH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
H. H. Wikoff. Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:80 ep. Sunday-school, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, P. mu. 

BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
T wen -sixth street. Rev. W. 0. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 P.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET OHUROH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-school, 1 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH OHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 

street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. m. 


OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 Pp. mu. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL—Corner Sevy- 
enth and Olement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M, 


PIEROCE-STREET OCOHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school at 3 Pp, m. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 308 Oalifornia street, 
P, O. Box 2085, San Francisco, (al. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOOIETY. 


Boston and Chicago. 


Secretaries— Bev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Rev. 
Geo. . Boynton, D. D. Treasurer—E. Law- 
rence Bernard. Business Manager— Wililam 
F¥. Whitman, Congregational House Boston. 
Publications for sale at 7386 Market street, 

San Francisco. 


| AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rey. 
J.B. Olark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex.’H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H.. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
. 56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treasure r—H.W.Hub- 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, Agent, 940 
Capp Street, S. F. 
OALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss.Agsociation. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presidentj 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric “-cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 


ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Oal. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
om avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ohn - Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 


‘President—Mrs. W. E. Hale; Secretary—— 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington St., 
Chicago; Treasurer--Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 
‘*The Rookery,” Chicago. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Association, 232 Sut- 
Youne Women’s” Association, 912. 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco, 


OAL. W. O. T. U. 
182 McAllister street, San Francisco. — 


FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 
420 Post St., San Franeisco. | 
President—Miss Lizzie R. Story; Secre- 
tary—Miss Mary A. Harriss; Treasurer— 
Miss Mary G. Eldridge. 7 


HALL 


MODEL OF 1887. 
— Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 
FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


619 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


1852. 
ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER, DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


‘HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, “NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, OOTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL) CLOTH, 
DAVIS’. PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


ABO FroatSt 


Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Oal- — 
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_ Tae Pactric: San FRANctsco, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1889, 


Che acitic, 


Taxes Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
orc for one year. THe Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for ‘THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1889. 


The “American Board” is denomina- 
tional—utterly so in its origin; partially so 
in its history; most largely so in its re-. 
sources; and fitly so in its equities. Af- 
ter it had started, wholly by the impulses 
and entirely under the management of 
Congregationalists, it invited and wel- 
comed the co-operation of Presbyterians 
and the Dutch Reformed people. While 
they aided the “Board” and served in it, 
it was practically undenominational; so 
much so, that while at times more than 
half its officers and -missionaries were 
from Dutch or Presbyterian sources, two- 
thirds of its moneys were, all the time, 
from Congregational sources. All this 
was borne with, if not with cheerfulness, at 
least with resignation and a degree of 
patience. But when the Board lost all 
its patrons and supporters but the Con- 
gregationalists, and yet ignored the fact, 
and kept on appointing other than Con- 
gregationalists as missionaries; and when 
it -continued acting generally as if there 
had been no change of base, and no re- 
version to the original status of the Board, 
as of one denomination only—this was 


silently endured, then impatiently borne 


with, then met with various forms of re- 
monstrance anda growing dislike; still 
without any faltering financially. But 
now, when the Board has had a fine op- 
portunity, incidentally, indirectly, and in 
a moral way, to show its attachment to 
Congregationalism, and its loyalty to the 
sentiments of the great body of its sup. 
porters, it doesn’t do any such thing, but 
encourages churches already Congrega- 
tional to go over into another body which 
it knows to be essentially Presbyterian. 
That is to say, it turns its own professed 
undenominationalism into other-denom- 
inationalism, to the disparagement of 
Congregationalism, and to the alienation 
of itschurches. In these circumstances 
it isn’t surprising that such a course of 
action is felt to be intolerable, and that 
those who are aggrieved by it should be 
inquiring for a remedy and aching for 
relief. It is high time that the Board 
should consent to appoint hereafter none 
but Congregationalists as missionaries, 
and to throw whatever influence it can 
consistently exert heartily in favor of 
the Congregational polity in all mission- 
ary fields. 


And now there is begining to be a 
complaint about the distribution of the 
money sent for the relief of Johnstown. 
It need not surprise us. A similar com- 
plaint was made in the times of the apos- 
tles of our Saviour. The trouble arises 
in part from the nature ofthe case. The 
distributors are not infallible, and make 
mistakes. The recipients are not angels, 
and indulge in bad tempers. Moreover, 
the almoners of the public generosity 
have to go by some rule, and cannot 
make even the discriminations that seem 
to them wise. They must ascertain the 
direst wants of the applicants for relief, 
and attempt to supply those particular 
wants—not with money, but with the 
very articles needed. No doubt, in many 
cases, the receivers could do far better 
for themselves, if they had the money, 
and could use it at their own discretion. 
But, in the majority of cases, the Com- 
mittee are just as wise as are the benefic- 
iaries, to say the least; and if money were 
given in all cases, directly, there would 
be hundreds of instances in which the 
saloonist or the sharper would get the 
most of it and families would go unsup- 
plied. Let our sympathies go with the 
tried and self-sacrificing distributors, and 
with the patient and grateful recipients, 
rather than with the dissatisfied and com- 
plaining; whose case may be hard enough, 
but whose ills should be silently borne, 
for the sake of the general good. 


The Supreme Court of this State has 
finally passed judgment on an appeal 
(for a new trial) which touches the mer- 
its of the case. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court is, that Mr. Sharon was 
never married to Miss Hill, legally, and 
that she can not assert any claims as his 


widow. The certificate of agreement to 
live in wedlock, of which so much was 
made during the trial, may, or may not, 
have been genuine as to its signature ; 
but even if it was genuine it could prove 
only an ‘‘engagement” to marry, unless 
the marital relation were immediately and 
publicly assumed. In this case, by the 
terms of the agreement (supposing it 
genuine), the matter was to remain a 
secret for two years, and, meantime, 
there was to be no outward and public 
assumption of the marriage relation. 
The Court says that such an arrange- 
ment, a mere private agreement, without 
an actual entrance into the relation in 
public, does not constitute a legal mar- 
riage. And the Court is right. And 
perhaps the Court ought to go further: 
and say that no marriage is legal unless 
the ceremony is performed by a legally 
authorized person, or is made public by 
a record, or in some other way, within a 
month after the fact. In the interest of 
morality, and of society as well as of 
property, we cannot be too careful con- 
cerning the steps initiative to a relation of 
such an import and significance as that 
of marriage ; whose bonds prove wo- 
fully weak and soluble in the exposures 
and tests of our modern life. — 


School advertisements sometimes close 


thus—Fits for college or for business” — 
“Fits for college orfor life.” As if it 
were not “business” to go to college. If 
any one goes to college and does not 
“mean business,” he might as well go to 
an insane asylum, for all the use he will 
ever be of to the world or to himself. 
The college may intervene between the 
possibilities of different kinds of business, 
but to regard it as a turning away from 
business involves a droll conception of 
things. To regard a merchant as a busi- 
ness man, and a physician as other than 
a business man, is not a mark of fine 
discernment. Evena clergyman may 
have to be so really a man of affairs that 
he must be a business man, even in the 
common acceptation of the term. And 
then he must be not only a busy man, 
but one who knows much ofthe “‘ins 
and outs” of what is technically called 
the “business world.’? In these days, 
when the questions of political economy 
are so pressing, and the relations of La- 
bor and Capital are so much debated, 
no one is fitted for business, for life, or 
for religion, who is not so far educated 
and developed, by some process, as to 
have some just ideas of what life and duty 
are in all the larger spheres of human 
activity. He needs to be fitted for all 
the colleges of the universe at which any- 
thing can be learned. 


We like to read aman who can de- 
fine himself. Here is Professor W. T. 
Harris, who always can. 
and crime must not be confounded. 
The crime, being an overt act, may be 
measured and a just penalty awarded. 
But sin, which may exist all the same 
without an overt act, cannot be meas- 
ured. Repentance does not and ought 
not to save one from punishment of 
crime. Ai finite punishment, a penance, 
ought not and does not suffice to work 
away sin and make the soul clean again. 
The State calls an overt act which contra- 
venes its just laws a crime ; the Church 
looks behind the overt act to the dispo- 
sition, and defines the sin. Religion 
must consider, not the external deed so 
much as the inward state of the soul, 
the heart.” The sin may be pardoned 
on condition of repentance and _ faith. 
The overt act must be punished by the 
State, all the same for the sustentation of 
law, and the maintenance of justice and 
honor among men. 


The State Dental Association has been 
in session in this city the past week. 
The members do not gather to show 
their teeth at each other. They improve 


the comparative leisure of the summer, 


to meet for mutual improvement and 
better acquaintance. They do well to 
cultivate one another, and their art. A 
skillful dentist is a treasure. He is 
next to a good doctor of medicine. 
Neither compares with a doctor of the- 


ology. Yet we know of ministers whose 
usefulness has been increased by 
the skill of dentists; and we 


can think of at least two whose 
comfort and whose usefulness have been 
marred by the want of skill in the prac- 
tice of dentistry. Yes, we are glad to 
look into the faces of agreeable and _ in- 
telligent men who love the art of dentist- 
ry, and who are never so happy as when 
they have done a job so handsomely 
that it fills the patient’s mouth with 
laughter. 


A liquor seller at Los Gatos was ar- 
rested recently. for violating the Pro- 
hibition ordinance in that place. He 
was tried and found guilty. Evidently 
the law will be enforced in that place, 


He says: Sin | 


KANSAS CITY. 


BY REV. DR. S. B. BELL. 


BROTHER EpiTor: It was well nigh 
twice a score of years ago when I call- 
ed, my first call on my arrival in San 
Francisco, on our beloved Brother, the 
Rev. J. W. Douglass of “blessed mem- 
ory,” in the editorial rooms of THE Pac- 
iFric. I would give a fee simple deed to 
the Solar System had I the title to it, 
with bounding joy, to be back there to 
begin again my career as a Home Mis- 
sionary, sent by that grand old Board— 
the American Home Missionary Society 
—on the Pacific slopes of California. 

But you do not desire to hear of 
your own State. You are on the 
ground, and can know for yourselves, 
without learning by the roundabout way 
of middle Missouri. Let the news, then 
be from Kansas City. - : 


Kansas City, Missouri, is said to be 


And why? Because it will bear it. It is 
in the very midst of the most remarkable 
agricultural country in the realm. All 
around about, in all directions isa region 
rich, the richest, we would be true in as- 
serting, in which any city is embosomed 
on the continent; not alone in the 
mere soil, but in the vast forests, the 
coal and iron mines, the quarries of 
building stone including marble, salt 
mines—through the midst running the 
longest river of the globe, with other riv- 
ers that add to its tides. The waters 
are believed to be (after the most 
careful chemical tests) the sweetest and 
healthiest of the globe—the rival of the 
old Nile, of ever enduring fame. The 
result of these, and many other advan- 
tages beside, is that Kansas City is de- 
veloped with a perpetual boom. We 
find no city that advances with such 
booming strides. It is a wonderful fact 
that more men have become wealthy in 
a shorter time than was ever before 
known in the history of mankind. 
Many, whom we personally know, who 
ten years ago were not worth a nickel, 
are now ranked among millionaires? 
Buildings, that ten years ago were con- 
sidered grand and capable of holding 
the traffic of a century to come, have 
been converted into lumber rooms; pal- 
aces, so then considered, have become as 
if hen-coops. Depot structures of then, 
have become as if closets in which to 
hang the unused garments of the officials. 
who have moved into the magnificent 
structures that commerce has compelled 
to arise, aspiring to the clouds; and even 
these last are being forced to succumb 
to the all-embracing and Heaven-aspir- 
ing turrets and walls of edifices that take 
rank with the most magnificent of the 
metropolii of the entire realm. It is ab- 
solutely wonderful. If there is anything 
like unto it, if there has ever been any- 
thing like unto it, we have never beheld 
it. It is Chicago in its most expanding 
days, absolutely outdone. In ten years 
its population increasing by more than 
ten times! A passenger depot, second 
only to the Grand Central of New 
York City, where from some fifteen to 
twenty railroads embogue and digem- 
bogue more passengers than elsewhere 
throughout the land, except, perhaps, 
that of the city of New York. What 
think you of the fact that right here 
in this mid-continent city, we load and 
unload cargoes, the products of all hu- 
man kind and of every clime, for the 
ocean marts of all the globe, direct, with- 
out breaking bulk, having all of the ma- 
chinery and appliances of the most fa- 
vored commercial cities of all civilized 
realms 

Is it any wonder that such a 
city is advertised? A friend writing a 
letter of simple friendship starts with ex- 


-clamation points as in his walks on the 


wharves of Liverpool, England, he be- 
holds vast heaps of merchandise marked 
as coming from Kansas City? Is it any 
great marvel that a city is advertised, 
when, between the taking of the last two 
censuses, its population runs up 
from some score or so thousands, to 
hard on to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand? and that edifices that had “ample 
room and verge enough” to do all of the 
business are now used for stables and 
coal bins? and the palaces of yester- 
day have become the kitchens of Patrick 
and Bridget of to-day? and Mike 
O’Rafferty, who carried up the hod for 
the walls of a ten, storied adamantine ed- 
ifice building on the main street of this 
city, has now become the President of 
the Bank that has been opened therein ! ! 
The Hebrew that we saw ten years 
ago, as a stout lad carrying all of his 
earthly edibles in his pack on his back, 
for sale, now sends car loads of cured 
meats in refrigerators to the city of Jeru- 
salem, and proposes to build and open a 
synagogue on one of the principal cor- 
ners of the once metropolis of the em- 
pire of Solomon, and to build a palace 
superior to that of the glorious monarch 
on the Mount of Olives! A city that 
produces men ‘of such ilk, will it not be 
advertised? But Tue Paciric places 
the religious aspect of affairs as its more 
prominent end and aim. Let us, then, 
follow after such an admirable lead. 


ITS RELIGIOUS ADVANCE. 


Is it not most remarkable of all that, 
notwithstanding whatsoever of the boom- 
ing of prosperity may have distinguished 
the city, still the outward evidences of 
the prosperity of the Kingdom of Heav- 
en are far more marked than the evi- 
dences, however great, of the advance of 
the kingdom of the world. 

A decade ago, and there were but 
two or three church edifices that hardly 
deserved to be so called. Not one of 
tiem had tower or turret or battlement 
or spire. It really was somewhat diffi- 


cult to find an edifice that was unmistak- | 


| —proclaimed that religion, the Christian 


‘the best advertised town in America.” 


i self with glory in being in the very lead 


have become markedly modest. 


ably a church structure. A stranger in 
the city could not much more greatly as- 
tound the hotel clerk than to ask him 


the preacher. The Sabbath was un- 
known as a holy day. If it was at all 
distinguished, it was as a gala day. 
The largest audiences assembled to laugh 
at the broadest farces. If religious mat- 
ters came to the front on any public oc- 
casson, even at public school examina- 
tions, it was to be pushed to one side. 
It was at such times—at times boldly 


religion, had had its day. This was the 
day for ‘‘advanced thinkers” and “ad- 
vanced thought.” This was the age of 
science. Societies were formed that met 
to discuss Darwin, Huxley, Heckel, 
Tyndall, Spencer, and the rest. Social 
science, the religion of the future—the 
man of the future, the Church and 
school of the future—the advanced 
thinkers, so claimed, met to discuss 
these themes. The apostles of these’ 
things were invited to come from the 
ends of the earth to lecture, and to il- 
luminate the people from the platform 
upon all of these themes. It was pro- 
claimed that Kansas City was in the 
lead of all places, and was covering her- 


of all places and all time in science— 
abreast of the best and most advanced 
thought of the age. 

Robert G. Ingersoll was invited more 
than once; and more than once he 
gladly came to lead in gathering in 
this grand harvest home of unchained 
advanced souls. We went to hear him. 
We were exceedingly anxious to hear 
from his own mouth what he proposed to 
do in striving to overthrow the old, and 
establishing the new—in trying to over- 
throw Christ and establish Ingersoll. 
We were exceedingly fortunate in hear- 
ing from his own tongue just how it was 
with him—in these words; viz., ‘I am 
frequently asked what I propose to do? 
What I propose to establish in the place 
of Christianity—this superstition as I 
call it, and as I believe? I can easily 
answer all these questions. What do I 
believe? I will tell you what I believe. 
I believe in just what I see before me. 
I believe in two thousand people, at one 
dollar a head.” These were his very 
words, heard with my own ears. ‘What 
do I believe in?” Here he waved his 
hand slowly, sweeping it over his au- 
dience, assembled in the largest Opera 
House and the largest building of the 
city. “I believe in what I see before 
me. I believe in these two thousand 
people at a dollar a head.” And this 
was as good a sentence as he had in his. 
whole lecture. His almost exclusive 
aim was to create a laugh. He through- 
out dealt in the ribaldry that appealed to 
the lowest and basest instincts of the 
most ignorant. 

As he uttered those words—his 
creed—we could but think, What 
an idea must such a wretch have 
of Christianity ? He hoped to put down 
the Man of Sorrows, the being who gave 
his blood for his doctrine! ‘This epicure 
—this sordid dispenser of ribaldry— 
his slang-whang to take the place of the 
‘Sermon on the Mount”! His money- 
getting, at a dollar a head, to overthrow 
the being who spake as never man spake, 
and for his pay “had not where to lay his 
head”’ ! 

Notwithstanding that Ingersoll made 
himself unworthy of the notice of re- 
spectable people, yet for the sake of the 
ignorant it was thought that it would do 
good to have a public debate with him, 
and the most respectful advances were 
made to him to the effect that we would 
be glad to hold a public debate upon 
the matters that he himself had propound- 
ed in his public discourses, but he was 
too wily altogether. His splendid in- 
come at a dollar ahead might have been 
in jeopardy. No matter what his reason, 
he would not bring his opinions (or 
whatever they may have been) to the fair 
test of a jury of the public to decide 
the matter at issue. ; 

The answer of the city to his diatri- 
bes was, we began to build some of the 
most magnificent of church edifices to 
be found in any city. It may be fairly 
said that all of the principal denomina- 
tions have given outward symbol and 
significance to their faith by erecting 
temples that would be an ornament to 
any metropolis of any age, or of any 
nation. But a half-score of years ago 
some half a dozen Protestant divines 
would have been the number at work in 
the city ; now there are more than fifty 
with pulpits, and receiving ample support 
in every sense in their multiplied 
labors in the kingdom of heaven. We 
hear little or nothing of the advanced 
science and scientists; nothing of the new 
“isms” and “ologies”; no _ flourishes 
over the names of: some new advent to 
hold forth on some new revelation that 
will put out the waning light of what has 
fallen behind the times. 

We believe that we are not wrongfully es- 
timating when we say that Congregational- 
ism and Presbyterianism lead the column. 
We notice, too, that the secular prints of 
the city that whilom somewhat rampantly 
reveled in the advances of unbelief 
Indeed, 
if they are pronounced at all, it is not in 
the line of infidelity, as they were but a 
very short time ago. The Sabbath has 
come to be a decided day of quiet and 
the outward observance of religious rest. 
Kansas City being the test, and there 
could not well be a better, under all cir- 
cumstances, Christianity is making more 
absolute progress than at any time. in its 
history. There is one matter that is 
peculiarly remarkable. No person or set 
of persons are making war on the pure 
Christianity that we comprehend under. 


the term of orthodoxy. There are no | 


tainted pulpits in the city! This is 
particularly remarkable when we con- 


sider the peculiarly boomy, and experi-| 
where was there a church, and who was }-mental, and fearless nature of the inhabit- 


ants, and that it is peopled by every 
conceivable kind of people, from every 
conceivable place under heaven. 

The gospel of Christ has (so reverent- 
ly to express it) been left to take care of 
itself—left to its own inherent power—in 
this city, and it has in a most astonish- 
ingly pre-eminent degree triumphed. We 
remember (and it is but a short time ago) 
when the sympathies of the secular press, 


the vast influence of the managers of the |. 


public, the social and the literary world 
of the city, the politics and politicians, 
the whole government, all of the varied 
influences and organizations, the learned 
professions outside theology—all these 
and more were more or less aiding in 
the weakening of, and in the end in the 
absolute overthrow of, the gospel of Christ. 

But by its own inherent power it has 
made its way, and has so absolutely con- 
quered, that it is to-day stronger than all 
other powers combined. It is absolutely 
wonderful! It furnishes one of the most 
impregnable arguments in proof of its 
divinity. The very saloon, once most 
strong; the theatre, once the great 
Sunday defier ; the amusement seeker, 
the picnicker—all have bowed their 
heads and succumbed? Is not this Di- 
vine power? And what is most beauti- 
ful, it has bred a happier . atmosphere, 
that all rejoice to breathe, far above any- 
thing furnished by the boom of any 
other prosperity. 

Kansas City, July 8, 1889. 


SAN JACINTO NOTES. 


BY REV. W. N, BURR. 


‘Ts it not hot in the San Jacinto val- 
ley?” friends are writing. Yes, it is hot. 
On the Fourth of July, and one or two 
other days, the mercury stretched itself 
up to 112 degrees. We took off our 
coats and kept as quiet as possible, and 
by and by night came, bringing cool air 
and refreshing sleep. When it is hottest 
we think of—Kansas, for instance, and 
rejoice that we are here and not there. 
San Jacinto heat is intense enough at 
times, but it is much more considerate 
than Kansas heat. It knows when to 
stop. It goes with the sun, as sun-heat 
ought to; and at night one can——- 


‘*W rap the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lie down to pleasant dreams,” 


as he cannot in—Kansas, for instance. 

The San Jacinto valley isno longer 
the dry, sandy desert to which Alessan- 
dro fled with Ramona and their child. 
As one rides througn it, it appears to be 
one great grain field, dotted with many 
fruitful orchards—-emerald gems in a set- 
ting of gold. The mighty harvester is 
here—the great machine with twenty- 
eight horses, a twenty-foot cutter-bar, 
and only five men—that cuts the grain 
on one side, and tumbles it to the ground 
on the other side, threshed, sacked, and 
ready for market. Give to this valley a 
little more water—and it will be here in 
abundance some time not far ahead— 
and no more delightful place for a home 
can be found anywhere. 

The ordinary work of the churches is 
not greatly checked by the warm weather 
and the summer exodus. Many of our peo- 
ple have gone to the mountains or to the 
coast, but those who stay by the stuff are 
faithful. Congregations at the Method- 
ist and Congregational churches are good, 
and the workers on the ground show lit- 
tle inclination to “take a vacation” by 
staying at home on Sunday. 

The two denominations mentioned 
hold the field just now. Both have 
comfortable, substantial houses of wor- 
ship, and about an equal following in 
the community. The Baptists are organ- 
ized, and hold an occasional service. 
The “Christians ” have gathered their 
forces several times of late, and seem 
about to organize. Early in June a little 
company of Seventh-Day Adventists from 
the northern part of the State came and 
pitched a tent on a vacant lot not far 
from the Congregational church, and 
have been preaching their peculiar doc- 
trines every evening since. The people 
of San Jacinto certainly cannot complain 
of not having enough “preaching.” 
Sometimes as we are led to think of the 
isolated fields where the voice of the min- 
ister is seldom heard, we cannot help 
feeling that “things are not evenly di- 
vided in this world.” But what can we 
do about it P 

A good minister always loves a good 
book, no matter what the weather may 
be. As we have sat in the coolest spot 
we could find on some of these hot 
days, we have found much of refreshment 
and inspiration in Dr. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock’s **Eternal Atonement.” Why do 
not ministers and all other good people 
who preach through the papers take up 
some such book as this and advertise it, 
as they have that religious novel, the 
name of which was in everybody’s mouth 
a few months ago? Dr. Hitchcock’s 
book is much easier reading than the 
other; it would seem to suit modern ideas 
of “short and to the point” better, for 
every sentence is short and to the point; 
and one feels himself being lifted, as he 
reads, to firm and yet firmer ground, 
instead of being led into the swamr 
lands of Doubt. | 

San Jacinto, July 16, 1889. 


Mr, Gladstone is said to be an excel- 
lent sleeper, usually putting in about sev- 
en hours’ sleep in every twenty-four 
hours, and having the happy art of dis- 
missing his public cares upon going to 
bed. This is one of the causes to which 
he attributes his good health and _ bodily 
vigor, Brain-workers must be good 
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Conducted by J . H. Warren, D. D. 
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Secretary, Mrs. H ent, Box 426, Pasadena, 
Treamunan Mrs. A. L. Bangs, 78 North Griffin avenue, 


East Los Angeles. 


‘oTHE WONDERFUL PACIFIC SLOPE.” 


Secretary Kincaid, at the recent 
meeting of the A. H. M. Society, in Sar. 
atoga, N. Y., after taking note of the 
great country East of us, said : 

“Took toward the West. Do you 
note that silver line that fringes the hori- 
zon as far as vision can go? That is the 
rim of the great ocean. We see at last 
where the Pacific marks our Western 
bounds. Yonder, between us and the 
sea, is the great Sierra Nevada range, 
and, just beyond, the wonderful Pacific 
slope, the certainties of whose magnifi- 
cent future the nation is only just begin. 
ning to apprehend. 

“Take, first, California. ‘The year 
just closed, in the view of brethren on 
the ground, has marked an epoch in her 
religious history. Of Southern Califor- 
nia Superintendent Ford reports: ‘The 
period from the first settlement to 1888 
was intensely materialistic, a period of 
marked indifference to spiritual realities, 
During the past year a new spirit has 
been present. Men listen with interest 
to the gospel. Church attendance has 
increased. Many of the churches count 
converts by tens and fifties and hun. 
dreds, and the total gain in membership 
has been one hundred percent. Within 
a little more than five years our churches 
have increased from seven to forty-five, 
and we shall fail to redeem our opportu- 
nities unless we plant at least ten new 
churches a year, for several years to 
come,’ Of Northern. California Dr. 
Warren writes: ‘We have made a com- 
manding advance beyond any preceding 
year. This is notably so in contribu- 
tions and revivals. Our Association be- 
gins to talk of selfsupport.’ This sud- 
den and gratifying spiritual growth in 
California is the reward of years of ob- 


scure and is faithful 
who has promised.’ 


“The conditions are different some- 
what in the scmenve States: that lie to 
the North, Oregon a 
mitted Washington. ( This whole won- 
derful country ‘where rolis ‘the Oregon’ 
was taken possession of in the name of 
the Lord, by Marcus Whitman, as long 
ago as 1836, but its marked. material 
development has been mai n recent 
years. It is only lately that>)the nation 
has begun to realize the possibilities of 
these mighty States. In extent Wasb- 
ington is larger than all New England, 
and Oregon has 27,000 square miles 
more than Washington. With a singu- 
larly equable climate and a most prolific 
soil, with a grouping of natural resources, 
such, perhaps, as no other States 
possess, with the wonderful Columbia 
River and more wonderful Puget Sound, 
which has two thousand miles of shore 
line, and where the navies of the world 
could ride at anchor, it is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the future of the Northern 
Pacific States. A conservative railroad 
man in New York City predicts that in 
ten years there will be a city on Puget 
Sound larger than San Francisco will 
then be. The lamented Dr. Atkinson, 
in his last annual report to this society, 
expressed his belief that as England, 
France and Holland border the Atlan- 
tic, and derive their strength from its 
richness and commerce, in a like man- 
ner, Only on a larger scale, these Pacific 
States will produce the greatest cities, 
and dominate the commerce and poli- 
tics of the world. At any rate, this is 
the portion of our country into which 
just now population is chiefly rushing. 
A careful comparison of statistics shows 
that the emigration into Washington 
for the last eleven months was 18g per 
cent. larger than to any other Western 
State or Territory. In two years its 
three principal cities, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane Falls, have grown from vil- 
lages to cities of from five thousand to 
thirty thousand, and in sixteen months 
the population of the State has increased 
from 210,000 to 300,000, 


“It isa matter of deep regret that 
Owing to our crippled condition, the 
work of the society in these states has 
been ludicrously disproportionate to 
their development. The greatly beloved 
Dr. Atkinson, who for forty-two years 
was a principal factor in the work both 
in Oregon and Washington, died with 
this burden on his heart. It is a bur- 
den that his widow still carries, writing 
pleading letters to the missionary rooms 


band waited years to see, the society 
may not fail to embrace. 

; ‘The present supervision of the work 
in these States is in excellent hands. 
The Rev. C, F. Clapp succeeds Dr. At- 


Kinson in Oregon, and the Rev. R. A. 


Beard, for the past twelve months, with 
limited resources, but with tireless ¢n- 
ergy, has been pushing the work in 
Washington. Who will come to the 
help of these spiritually eager, but finav- 
cially burdened and crippled men? 

“This brief notice of the Pacific States 
completes our survey, and helps us to 
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THE PactrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


warren of San Francisco, than whom no 
one more Clearly sees the crisis and the 
need: ‘In such a growing period,’ he 
says, ‘as the entire Pacific coast is now 
experiencing, when interests of infinite 
moment are being massed together, day 
by day, it makes one old with pure 
worry to lose Opportunities because of 
so small a lack as ten cents on the hun- 
dred. Come over in 1890 with all your 
forces and see for yourselves, and know 
that one-half has not been told you. 
Right here at the Golden Gate you will 
hear the sounding sea saying to the mul- 
titudes at the sixty-fourth anniversary of 
the American Home Missionary Society, 
‘Be strong and of a good courage, for un- 
to this people shalt thou divide for an 
inheritance the land; from the wilder- 
ness unto the great river, and unto the 
great sea toward the going down of the 
sun, shall be your coast.’ ” 


PUGET SUUND NOTES. 


As one looks about in the various por- 
tions of this coming State of Washing- 
ton, it is quite manifest that the great 
growth in population is not confined to 
the seaboard towns, but wherever there 
is even the semblance of a village there 
other people seem to gather, and these 
little towns are springing up all over the 
interior portions of both Eastern and 
Western Washington. So, too, with the 
larger towns of the interior, such as 
Ellensburg and Yakima, just over the 
cascades. They each seem to have a 
steadiness Of increase that is rapidly 
tending to make them towns of large in- 
fuence in the State. Although the for- 
mer has been devastated by fire and the 
whole business portion utterly wiped out, 
yet restoration has already begun, and the 
people bid fair to keep pace with 
Seattle in the energy with which 
they are recovering from the blow, 
Fhe Congregational church, having 
had as yet no house of worship, are 
about to erect one according to the plans 
made previous to the fire. The corner 
stone was to be laid this week, and the 
building be pushed to completion as fast 
as material and labor can be procured to 
accomplish it. 

On the 14th inst. the repaired and re- 
fitted church at North Yakima was re- 
dedicated, Superintendent Beard of the 
A. H. M. S. preaching the sermon, and 
Pastor McConaughy of Atahnum lead- 
ing the prayer of the congregation as 
they set the house renewedly apart to the 
worship of God. 

This building, first erected some eight 
or ten years ago at Yakima City, was re- 
moved to North Yakima, two miles dis- 
tant, soon after the North Pacific rail- 
road laid off the latter place to be the 
more important town; but the church 
were unfortunate in their location, and 
for a few years the building was entirely 
unused, but much abused by the careless 


smal] boy. The windows have now been | 


repaired, provided with shades, painting 
done within and without, comfortable 
pews instead of the old _ benches 
put in, a brand-new McShane bell in 
the tower, said to be the finest in the 
county ; all seeming to be indicative of 
greater prosperity to the growing com- 
munity and to the little church. Pastor 
Cheadle, who did so good work in East 
Tacoma, now has charge here, and is 
showing by his energetic enthusiasm 
and continued perseverance how with a 
very little for a beginning a strong 
position for (Christian service can 
be established and maintained. 
On Sunday, July 7th, Superintendent 
Andrus of the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society organized 
a Sunday-school of twenty-eight, which 
the following Sunday numbered forty- 
three, Thus the Master blesses those 
who have a mind to work for his glory. 

The First church, Tacoma (Rev. M. 
S. Hartwell, pastor),have begun their work 
for an enlarged building, to cost in its 
completion about $6,000. Congregations 
at the East Tacoma church are so full 
that they are looking about for the ways 
and means to provide increased accom- 
modations. Pastor Sims has charge of 
this church, and also of that of the 
Atkinson Memorial church in the oppo- 
site end of the city. The latter are 
about to erect a commodious chapel on 
the lots partially donated by the late Dr. 
Atkinson of Portland, Oregon. 

Plymouth church cannot hold the 
audience that desire to listen to the 
words of life from the lips of Pastor 
Tewksbury, and in order that they may 
have better accommodations the church, 
at a meeting last evening, decided to pur- 
chase lots on the corner of Third and 
University streets, for which they are to 
pay $25,000, They will probably sell 
their present property, as it is already 
within the limits of business and quite 
valuable, 

To-morrow the church at Port Town- 
send expect to dedicate their new house, 
of which more when we have seen it. 

Our Puget Sound Chautauqua Assem- 
dly is presenting a most excellent pro- 
gramme to those who can spend a few 
days or weeks in its quiet retreat. Two 
or three hundred of campers and cottagers 
are already on the ground. S. G. 


Another device or method has been 
added to those heretofore proposed to 
prevent the burning of cotton when _ be- 
ing conveyed in vessels. The safeguard 
now brought forward consists in wrap- 
ping each bale of cotton in wire guaze, 
instead of the usual covering of jute bag- 
ging. It has been, it is claimed, sub- 
jected to all kinds of tests, including 
hooks and compressions, and it is alleged, 
has proved itself equal in all respects to 
jute bagging. The principle involved is 
that flame will not pass through very 


Small holes, according to the well-known : 


construction of the Davy safety lamp. 


-Keligteus Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The attendance at the last Monday 
Club was large. Among the visitors 
were Rev. A. L. P. Loomis of Wisconsin, 
President Merritt of Oahu College, Rev. 
E. G. Porter from his trip around the 
world, and Rev, Dr. J. C. Holbrook 
safely back from his Eastern visit, and 
ready for another trip, or a sermon, or a 


newspaper article, or other work, and. 


looking nota bit like a man 81 years 
old. We believe he proposes to live a 
hundred years or forever. 


The address by Rev. W. H. Scudder 
on ‘Sabbath Legislation” was deferred for 
one week, in order to hear from Rev. E. 
G. Porter about his visit to various fields 
in Asia. His address for three-quarters 
of an hour was one of the best the Club 
has ever heard upon the foreign mission 
work. He referred to the dangers and 
perils on the way of a traveler, and his joy 
at his return again to his nativeland. The 
most pleasant meetings abroad are with the 
missionary families. These Christian 
homes are a_ beautiful object lesson 
to all the heathen. The Jesuits 
have tried celibacy in their mis- 
sionary work and failed. Most of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries are from 
France and Belgium. The French gov- 
ernment at home is not Roman Catholic, 
but abroad it supports their missions 
for glory and conquest. Five million 
boys in India are studying the English 
language. There are not many 
people in all India who do not know the 
essentials of Christianity. Street preach- 
ing is everywhere. The decay of mosques 
in Turkey shows the decay of Mohamme- 
danism there. Only one new mosque is 
being built in Constantinople, and that 
is by the Sultan for his private use. The 
Turkish government does not allow the 
use of military hymns like“ Hold the Fort,” 
“My Soul, be on thy Guard,” and even 
‘Shall we Gather at the River” is for- 
bidden. Mr. Porter spoke well of the 
Turk as a man, but the Turkish govern- 
ment is execrable. The Club voted unan- 
imous thanks for the very interesting and 
profitable address. 


Rev. Edward G. Porter of Lexington, 
Mass,, filled the pulpit of the First church 
in this city last Sabbath. Mr. Porter and 
Rey. Dr. Daniel March of Woburn, 
Mass., have been visiting missions in 
various parts of the world, principally in 
Asia, for the last year anda half. Dr. 
March, wearied with the trip, returned 
before his companion. Mr. Porter came 
by the steamer from Honolulu a week 
ago last Saturday. These brethren had 
special facilities for observing the mission 
work, being furnished with accredited 
letters not only from the American 


Board and other boards in this country, | 


but also from societies in England and 
Scotland. Sabbath morning Mr. Porter 
sketched the work as he saw it in Ser- 
via, Bulgaria, Roumania and Turkey. 
At night he spoke of the work in Corea 
and Japan. The audiences were great- 
ly interested in these addresses, Mr. 
Porter is a very pleasant speaker; he 
has been a good observer ; he is just 
from thesé foreign fields; he is full of 
the subject ; his heart is init. His ob- 
jective point is the missionary work, but 
his addresses are also graphic pictures 
of scenery and customs, and they have 
timely information about governments 
and peoples. Mr. Porter left last even- 
ing, via Oregon and Washington, for the 
East. We bespeak for him large audi- 
ences wherever he speaks. He will 
rouse new interest in this great and most 
important foreign missionary work. 


The church in Sierra Madre is mov- 
ing forward to build a house of worship 
to cost about $2,500. 


The church at Villa Park in the new 
county of Orange has an acre lot, given 
On condition that a church edifice be 
placed upon it before January 1, 1890, 
to cost not less then $1,500. They plan 
to build at a cost of $2,500. The “hard 
times” of Southern California are fruitful 
in church building. Not less then four 
such enterprises have been entered upon 
in one Congregational Zion here this 
summer. 


The church in Vacaville has met with a 
great loss in the removal of their pastor, 
Rev. Henry W. Jones, but it is still cour- 
ageous and hopeful. It is fortunate for 
it, under the circumstances, that Rev. H. 
E. Jewett lives near, with whom it has 
arranged for the supply of the pulpit for 
the present. 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Dwinell left for 
Honolulu by the last steamer. Dr. 
Dwinell will supply Dr. Beckwith’s church 
during his vacation. 

Children’s Day was observed in the 
Alameda church with interesting exercises 
by the children both morning and even- 
ing. 

Rev. Charles H. Caton of Leadville 
preached in the West Oakland church 
in the morning and addressed the Y. M. 
‘C, A, meeting in the afternoon. 

Pastor Bacon of Berkeley is away on 
his vacation. Rev. H. H. Cole of Tuc- 
son preached there Sabbath mornirg. 

Rev. J. B. Silcox of San Diego sup- 
plied the East Oakland church. 

Mr. Dorward of the last class in the 
Seminary, preached at Plymouth-avenue 
church. 

Rev. W. J. Feemster reports, “Our 
meetings for the study of the Sabbath- 
school lesson are helpful and interesting; 
two each week—Monday at Lincoln and 
Tuesday at Gold Hill.” 

Rev. William H. Tubb organized a 
church in Copperopolis last Sabbath with 


eight members, all heads of families. 


Rev. J. V. Dimon of Nebraska has 


been called to the pastorate of the Sec- 
ond Church, Eureka. Theological 
student L. L. Wirt, is supplying the pul- 
pit for the present. 
_ A meeting of the residents and _ visit- 
ors of Pacific Grove was called July 15th, 
to devise means for the better observance 
of the Sabbath in thisplace. A commit- 
tee was appointed to confer with the P. I. 
Co. with regard to the discontinuance 
of secular labor on the Lord’s day by 
those in their employ. } 
Rev. D. D. Bowman writes of his re- 
ception at Grass Valley: “My work 
Opens up pleasantly here. We found, 
upon arriving at the parsonage, that the 
kind ladies of the church had preceded 
us, and left behind them substantial tok- 
ens of their presence in the form of a 
table loaded down with good things for 
the inner man, and a pantry overflowing 
with provision. 
Grass Valley are ‘firm as their everlast- 
ing hills in friendship, and as their ever- 
lasting hills they have hearts of pure 
gold,’ ” | | 


The congregations in our church here 
at Petaluma have not been depleted by 
the vacation season. While many of our 
people are away, strangers from other 
places fill the pews. During the pas- 
tor’s absence the pulpit was supplied by 
Brother Phillips of Bloomfield. Last 
Sabbath the Lord’s Supper was observed 
and six were received into church fellow- 
ship, making in all twenty-two additions 
so far this year. The ladies of the con- 
gregation have succeeded in raising the 
full amount required for the new win- 
dows, and to the eight already placed in 
the church, have added two more—one 
in memory of Rev. Charles Hutchins, a 
former pastor, and one in memory of 
John L. Stevens, a “child of the 
Church,” who was murdered in Mexico. 


The church at Vernondaile has been 
quickened and blessed by the presence 
and helpfulness of Rev. W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D., and Mrs_ Blaikie of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, who are on a visit to their son, 
W. F. G. Blaikie, a prominent member 
of the Vernon church. Dr. Blaikie is 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in the 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. Dur- 
ing this vacation visit he has preached ia 
Vernondale,and also in different churches 
in Los Angeles; and Mrs. Blaikie, who 
is an easy and earnest speaker, has ad- 
dressed the ladies in their Missionary and 
Mothers’ Meetings. At a farewell meet- 
ing, mext Thursday afternoon, Mrs. 
Blaikie will give a Bible study; and next 


Sunday Dr. Blaikie will preach here for . 


the last time before starting on the 
homeward journey. They expect to 
spend a few days in San Francisco on 
their way to the Atlantic coast, and are 
to visit Mr. Moody in his home at 
Northfield, Mass. It has been a privil- 
ege and a blessing to know them, and 
they carry with them the grateful affec- 
tion of many new-made friends. May 
they have a prosperous journey, and 
reach their home in safety. G. A. R. 
‘Vernon, June 22d. 
EASTERN, 

The Congregational churches at Mil- 
waukee have organized for city evangeli- 
zation. 

The new meeting house at Ashland, 
Wis., was dedicated July 14th. 

The church at Cedar Rapids, Ia., ded- 
icated their new house July 7th. 

The colored folks of Windsor, Ct., 
are building a house of worship. _—- 

Seventy-one have united with the 
First church at Merrimack, N. H., since 
May rst. 

The Germantown church, Philadel- 
phia, are building. 

Mrs. Geo. H. Corliss has given $40,- 
ooo fora Y. M.C. A. building at New 
buryport, Mass. 

Rev. J. H. Twitchell, Hartford, has de- 
clined the degree of D.D. conferred by 
Williams College. 


THE **FRIEND”’ ON FATHER DAMIEN 


In an article on ‘Father Damien’s 
Work,” The Friend for July says: 
“Good Father Damien, concerning 
whom such.a flood of eulogy has recent- 
ly pervaded the English and American 
press. In this country, where his work 
was performed, those encomiums seem 
to be generally regarded as extravagant, 


and some facts are currently alleged to | 


exist quite adverse to any claims to ex- 
alted sanctity. It is not at all our inten- 


\tion to search into any possibie blem- 


ishes in the character of this unquestion- 
ably benevolent and devoted priest. As 
far as we can learn, the evidence is un- 
doubted that he gave himself with unre- 
served self-sacrifice to promote the well- 
being of the lepers at the Molokai set- 
tlement, and that in this service he con- 
tracted the malady as he expected to do. 
What is, we think, still more worthy of 
esteem, he appears to have been gen- 
uinely compassionate and humane, un- 
tiring in labor, and never sparing him- 
self, Having been such, we heartily 
join in rendering honor to his memory, 
as of one in a marked degree heroic 
and Christ-like in motive and action,” 
The article is long, and we cannot re- 
produce it here. It proves very conclu- 
sively that statements in the Christian 
Union and other papers in regard to the 
bad condition of the leper settlement be- 
fore the arrival of Father Damien are 
incorrect, and that it is an “unworthy 
exaggeration to erect this good priest into 
a rare and wonderful martyr.” 


Both Seattle and Ellensburg bravely 
propose to carry their great fire losses 
without further outside help. 


Surely, the people of. 


REY. D. D. BOWMAN’S RESIGNA- 
“PION. 


RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY 
THE SECOND CHURCH, EUREKA. 


First—That we regret the necessity 
which calls for this separation of pastor 
and society. 

_ Second—That since necessity calls for 
the separation, that we cheerfully ac- 
quiesce, and wish that health to his fam- 
ily and the blessings from Him who 
holdeth and governeth all things may 
follow. | | | 

Third—That in our pastor’s departure 
we feel that we, as a flock, are losing our 
shepherd; that in his ministrations to us 
he has led us in green pastures and be- 
side still waters, where to eat and drink 
was to eat of that bread which if a man 
eateth he shall never hunger, and if he 
drink of that water he shall never thirst. 


Fourth—That we believe the church 
founded and fed by him has had the 
blessings of God upon it; and it was 
God’s hand that directed our pastor in 
his work of labor and love among us, 


and that as such we should continue to | 


give it our support. 


Fifth—That we extend to him and his 
family our heartfelt wishes for his and 
their good; that our prayers are for 
his prosperity at his new post of duty; 
that he may shed abroad among the peo- 
ple with whom he is to become associat- 
ed the same spirit of Christ by which he 
has been enabled to accomplish so much 
for the Master among us, 


ACTION OF COUNCIL, | 


In obedience to letters missive, issu- 
ed by the Second Congregational 
Church of Eureka, Council convened at 
said church on the 15th day of July, 
1889, and organized by calling Rev. C. 
A. Huntington to the chair, and ap- 
pointing Rev. L. L. Wirt, Scribe. Hav- 
ing listened to the letters missive and to 
the resolutions from the church, a com- 
mittee consisting of the Moderator and 
Scribe, with Rev. W. H. McDougal, was 
appointed to draft resolutions expressive 
of the sense of the council, Whereupon 
the following paper was read by the 
Moderator and adopted: | 


The Council called to considér the 
expediency of a dissolution of the pas- 
toral relation between Rev. D. D. Bow- 
man and the Second Congregational 
church of Eureka, having taken into ac- 
couut all the reasons assigned for a 
change, and believing that his removal 
to a new field, where he can avail him- 
self of, and bring into requisition, the 
accumulated results of all his previous 
study and literary work, and bave better 
opportunities for his children, will give 
him on the score of health, give his fam- 
ily on the score of education, and give 
his labors in word and doctrine on the 
score of usefulness a manifest advantage, 
have decided to accord him our unani- 
mous approval of the proposed change. 
While at the same time we feel called up- 
on to sympathize with the Second Con- 
gregational church in the loss of a faith- 
ful leader and pastor, and with the many 
friends of Mr. Bowman outside of the 
church with whom he has co-operated in 
whatsoever tended to the furtherance of 
the moral and social life of the com- 
munity. 

Those of us who have been personally 
cognizant of the history of the Second 
Congregational church from its incip- 
iency, who have watched its progress 
from the laying of its first corner stone, 
who remember the throes of travail 
through which it was born, and have 
been familiar with the faithful and patient 
nursing, by means of which the child 
grew in its infancy, and attained the pro- 
portions of its present stature, cannot re- 
frain from recording our testimony to the 


the official fidelity of our departing 
brother, and of congratulating the church 
and community to which he is called in 
having secured a true, tried and faithful 
minister, who, when weighed ‘in the bal- 
ance, will not be found wanting, who for 
near a decade, in this city, has proved 
himself to be a growing man-—growing 
in his own intellectual stature—growing 
in the graces of the Divine Spirit—grow- 
ing in his conceptions of man as a 
spiritual being in the image of God, and 
of the divine word in its interior spiritual 
meaning—growing in the breadth and 
comprehensions of his preaching—and 
growing in the hearts and affections of 
the people. 
His departure will carry with it both 
our deep regrets and our hearty con- 
gratulations—regrets for the loss that 
Eureka and the Second Congregational 
church sustain ; and congratulations that 


| what is our loss will be the gain of 


another church and community, in which 

our prayer is that he may work out under 

God greater results than we have seen 
here. C. A. HunTINGTON, Moderator, 

L. L. Wrrt, Scribe. 

| W. H. McDouGaLt, 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


For the quarter ending July 1st, the 
work of Noel H. Jacks, travelling Secre- 
tary of the Y. M.C. A. of the Pacific 
Northwest, has been as follows: Places 
visited—Albany, Oregon City, East 
Portland, Oregon; Tacoma, Seattle, 
Port Townsend, Vancouver, Washington, 
Religious services conducted—Gospel 
meetings for men, 20; pulpits filled, 3; 
requests for prayer, 30; known conver- 


sions, 10; public meetings with addresses | 


on Association work, 8. Meetings with 
Associations—With members, 4; with 
Board of Directors, 5; with Committees, 
3; with Ladies’ Committee, 1. Associ- 
tions organized—Albany, Oregon, April 
8th; Newberg, April 21st; Yoke Fellows’ 


| Band, at Oregon City, Or., April 9th. 


personal worth, the ministerial ability,and . 


Vancouver was visited, but the people 
there advised against organization. Calls 
are being received from different points, 
and these will be visited in due time. 
At Tacoma, Mr. M. M. Meyers has been 
secured as General Secretary. Mr. 
Meyers was formerly Assistant Secretary 
of the San Francisco Association, and 
latterly, General Secretary of the Pasa- 
dena Association. At Astoria, General 
Secretary S. M. Hauser has resigned be- 
cause of ill health, and Mr. D. S. Buten- 
baugh of Paris, Cal., has been called as 
his successor. Notwithstanding the 
great trial the Seattle Association endur- 
ed on June 6th by the great fire, it is 
actively at work as far as means per- 
mit, with headquarters in the basement 
of the Congregational church. The As- 
sociations in this field sent over $600 to 
their suffering sister in Seattle. 

The Annual Convention of the Pacific 

Northwest Associations will be held at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on Sep- 
tember 1g9th-22d, and the programme 
of exercises will be full of special inter- 
est. 
Rev. P. S. Knight has been unani- 
mously called to the pastorate of the Sa- 
lem church, Rev. A. B. Brown’s engage- 
ment closing with August 1st. It is not 
believed, at latest date, that Mr. Knight 
will accept, on account of his arduous 
duties as Superintendent of the Mute 
School, but he doubtless will fill the pul- 
pit until a satisfactory engagement is 
made with some other minister. 

A beautiful silver communion service 
was presented to the Ashland church by 
a lady friend in Kansas City, a short 
time ago. 

One of the faithful and earnest work- 
ers connected with the church in The 
Dalles, is Mr. Bela S. Huntington, son 


Rev. C. A. Huntington of Eureka, Cal. 


He is achieving a well-earned reputation 
as a careful and consciencious lawyer, 
and though yet a young man, he stands 
in the front rank of the Oregon bar. 
The stock of the family is good. It grew 
in Vermont. 


_ The past has been the hottest week of 
the season. Friday the thermometer 
reached 96 degrees in the shade. In 
consequence hundreds, yes thousands, 
have flocked to the mountains and the 
seashore. And yet it is not hot here. 
The nights and forenoons are delightful. 
The heated part of the day is of short 
duration—from 2 to6 p.m. In the morn- 
ings the themometer marks 56 to 65 de- 
grees. The streets of Portland are 
thronged with tourists. An unusually 
large number count on taking in Alaska 


on the summer journeying. Forest fires. 


abound, and the air is filled with smoke 
in consequence, much tothe disappoint- 
ment of visitors, who are told that fine 
snow-capped mountains may be seen in 
all their tremendous granduer from this 
city. The pall of smoke is occasionally 
lifted by a strong breeze from the ocean, 
and driven far inland; then we get a 
glimpse of Mt. Jefferson, a hundred miles 
to the southeast; then Hood, Adams, 
and St. Helena, sixty to eighty miles dis- 
tant; then Ranier, a good one hundred 
and forty miles to the northeast, crown- 
ing the summits of the Cascade range in 
cresent shape, with the points towards 
the interior. 

Among other good qualities we have 
discoveredin Rev. Cephas F. Clapp is that 
of being a good fisherman. None of 
you in California may have known this, 
unless it be Dr. McLean. On the way 
down the Columbia River from the As- 
sociation at The Dalles our brother, ac- 
companied by Dr. Templeton, Superin- 
dent of the First Church Sunday School, 
stopped off ata mountain stream with 


'which ‘both were unfamiliar, and in a 


short while they had forty-eight fine 
trout. Next day, when it was learned 
they had fair success it was gravely sus- 
pected that they had been intimate with 
a neighboring fish market; but as they 
were able to prove the catching by well 


and strong supported evidence, the faith- 


less ones were compelled to admit their 
skill. 

Superintendent Clapp is active and 
energetic in every way. He makes a 


good impression wherever he goes. He! 


has the work at heart, and is using every 
possible effort to impress others with its 
importance. Above all, he is a thorough 
Congregationalist, and has no sympathy 


lence. 


with the enfeebling idea of “mixing” 


things; and yet he is not a proselyter im‘ 


any sense. May he feel-the moral sup- 
port of all the churches in his fatiguing 


and trying work, and all unite in prayer 


for his success as one man. | 

We hail with great joy the presence 
of Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts among us. He 
gave an excellent address to us of the 
First Congregational Church this morn- 
ing. He will also give addresses at. 3:30 
this afternoon and in the evening. 

July 21, 1889. Geo. H. Himes. 


A TRUSTY 


We shall be pleased to 
supply the services of 
a Bookkeeper at very 
low cost. He keeps 
every book in perfect or- 
der, protected from dust 
and damage, but open to 
inspection at a moment’s 
notice. In securing his 
services you combine 
three advantages, the 
care of your books, the 
ornamentation of your 
parlor, and your own 
comfort and conven- 
Our display of 
Bookcases exceeds any 
we have ever made. 
Prices range 


$10 to $200. 
CALIFORNIA 


from 


FURNITURE 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco, 


BOOKS. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in literature, science, 


religion and fiction received as published. — 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER-BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


pie Son in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


PATE Ni" 
G. M. SPENCER, 
Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 


Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, 


Cor. of California and Montgomery streets. 
Patent law a specialty. All business with the 
Patent Office, Washington, D. O., will receive 
prompt attention. Legal papers drafted with 
care. 


*AMPING OUTIN 
ALIFORNIA. 


By Mrs. J. B. Author of Years 
on the Border,’’ etc. 233 pp, bound in cloth. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price (85c).by B.B. 
Patterson, 429 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS. 


1889-90. 


1. OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME. James BR. $0 70 
2. PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE LATIN OOURSE (in English). W.C. Wilsinson 1 30 


8. POLITIOAL ECONOMY. Richard T. Ely 


4. CHAUTAUQUA COURSE IN PHYSIOS. J. Dorman Steele........................ 1 00 
5, HOW TO JUDGE A PIOTURE. J. 0. Varn Dyke 60 


6. THE BIBLE IN THE NINETEENTH OENTURY. L. T. Townsend.......... ssuee aa) 
| The six books will be sent, postpaid, for $5.00. 


THE OHAUTAUQUAN (12 months), enlaregd 
0@™ A discount of ten per cent. will be allowed on five sets AT ONE TIME. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


- San Francisco. 


735 Market Street, 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the | 


135 MARKET 


- SAN FRANCISCO, 


OF” Sabbath-school suppliss of all kinds a specialty. gn 
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Chi and Hyl dyi ittle Em’s sick A NE g locks = 
hildren epartment. ylton are dying. Little Ems sic W PROFESSORSHIP. | ed point among her thick, flowing locks; | 

| Everybody who has had to do with | it slowly round, some of her hair 4 
Dying !” exclaimed Mrs. Clayton, knows how th becomes entangled with it, then, with a 


A WEE WORLD OF MY OWN. _ | hurryingon her clothing; “that cannot be.” sudden jerk, she is aroused from her 


be expended upon the reading proper 


There once used to be “And Mr. Pearse is in New York, : : - | Slumber, an h NED REMI 
At the foot of a tree, and there's nobody to do a thing but | best fortheir young minds. In this point of another weapon against her | by the prompt | New show 
Where moss grew across and the violets were | me.”’ progressive age it is well-nigh impossible Ayer’s Pills. Travelers by land or tennial for refined When 
A wee world of my own, Mrs, ( : rapid advance of the youn esters in an She knows well that the slightest attempt derangements of the stomach and bowels endorsed by United States commis... When sat 
Where I played all alone, long in going over, there being only a fie] d an d it co pa iall h “ y at escape or alarm will cause her instant which, if neglected, lead to serious and ers, gp Bacon 2 ne ag a finest The saddest ec 
My small, naked fingers all dabbled with dew— | garden between the two houses. They h ‘ i pecially hard to know death, so, like a sensible woman, she} fe fatal consequences. The most sure Souble repeating action —three atric: en of old © 
A green little world, found Mrs. Pearse and Hylton, and little what to give them that at once they k he f . an: vial means of correcting these evils is the use throughout of best patent steel wire—ke, As hae thy rer 
Where the tansy unenrled, Emma also violently ill with what seemed | S80U/d and will read. If some clever of wood, great 
Small weeds dropped their seeds in the palm hol y and cultured person were in a position silently, she follows her captor, to begin dent sailing-master would as soon go to veueiin ever made in pianos. Tete. When those to t 
of my hand, to be cho era-morbus. They had prob- to make this subject th ; ite a life of toil from which she is not re- sea without his chronometer as without of stationary steel tuning pins that are so: died, 
And the snail in his castle ably eaten something which had poison- Subject the serious business | till death a supply of these Pills. Though prompt And each fres 
Was my homble vassal, | life, it might be possible to come and energetic in operation, Ayer’s Pills or shell pin is made toexactly eyes; 
I would creep, much alarmed, did all they could, ing that fol- : ‘medicine for old and young, at home or Piano Take up the bur 
Soft asleep, but the sufferers were not relieved, and as the logical sequence is that some | This is what John Bright said atthe} iioag. | being of steel is not affected by extremes Learn from anot 
To that wee world of mine, _ Joe’s mother was not willing to defer such person should be put in a position | Sunday-School Conference at Rockdale, “For eight years I was afflicted with of climate. This will be appreciated by 
Subduing myself to the stillness of flowers; ; ‘ to give his whole tme toit. I er | Encland: stipation, which at last became so all musicians in city or country. It will Mourner, believ« 
Breathing low, sending for the doctor till daylight. n other | Mngiand: that the doctors could do no more Bood With tribute f 
Hopingso ‘The nearest physician was in words, there should be at once estab- “There is nothing to my mind more} 5; me. Then I began to take Ayer’s mee: P 2 uth gro 
I might grow fairy-fine, “ Joseph,” said Mrs, Clayto ain ‘| lished professors of children’s reading. | base than to cruelly treat animals, who| Pills, and soon the bowels recovered _Sreat strength and durability is another But nobler sacri 
And steal my long days out of other folks’ Pos Mrs. Clayton, “make | When such a man is found, what a | cannot answer, who cannot resent, who| .*eiz natural and regular action, so that bored in wooden boards and tuning pins Of cheering s 
| hours. haste and saddle Victor and gallop into | pjegseg prospect of relief é bef re : th } h : now I am in inserted. The pins turn round in this Oft have the sad 
I hoped to grow smaller town. Bring Dr Bates here as soon as pe RECN DEIDIC | Te he cee. cum nar E llent board and cannot stand permanently in angels’ music 
As others grow taller, possible. I will keep on doing what I many a wearied parent! Tom is sulky, | escape, and who, whatever their suffer- XCeCLLE | Met maihetts aaa end Pomc eee 
To brew draughts of dew in a brown acorn-| 4, pit Hylton is in great dan he Hj or Betty is getting too sentimental to be | ings may be in many cases, are not able| _health.””—Mrs. C. E. Clark, Tewksbury, worthless as a musical instrument. Our Then Grief shall 
cup, great danger. | endured, or Harry is apparently dead to |to utter a word about them. I don’t} Massachusetts. Upon the thre 
And sit in the shade life depends on your making haste.’ 1 of : <iee ‘ ‘‘T regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the by sigh one Sounding board And Hope shall 
this white nidde; ded all sense honor ; Kate’s whole small | know anything more base than the cruel-| most reliable general remedies of our never both 
But I never grew down, and I always grew up. Joe needed no second telling. soul is given over to slothfulness, Dick | ty which you sometimes see shown to] times. They have been in use in my are always in tune and the expense of © pray. 
| But did his mother remember how | will prevaricate, or Nancy’s temper is the | dogs and horses. I have a great affec- plane the Lifted from ea 
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IN SORKOW. 


When thou art sorrowful, and cares around 
Crowd fast upon the steps of happier days; 
When nee believst e’en brightest things can 
en 
The saddest echo to the gayest lays— 
As men of old were fed with angels’ food, 
Go, seek thy remedy in doing good. 


When —_— to thee the dearest shall have 
died, 
And each fresh day grows weary to thine 
eyes; 
When every hope that others build upon 
Comes to thy senses with a sad surprise— 
Take up the burden of another’s grief; 
Learn from another’s pain thy woe’s relief. 


Mourner, believe that sorrow may be bribed 
With tribute from the heart; not sighs nor 
tears, 
But nobler sacrifice—of helping hands, 
Of cheering smiles, of sympathetic tears. 
Oft have the saddest words the sweeter strain; 
In angels’ music let thy soul complain. 


Then Grief shall stand with half-averted foot 
Upon the threshold of a brighter day; 

And Hope shall take her sweetly by the hand, 
And both kneel down with Faith to meekly 

pray. 

Lifted from earth, Peace shall immortalize 

The heart that its own anguish purifies. 

—Chambers’ Journal. 
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BY BLANCHE BOUTWELL KOFOED, 


Longfellow, from his beautiful life and 
stories Of love and sympathy put into 
verse, may be fitly likened to the sweet 
singer Of Israel. When, a few years 
ago, his life work was ended, it was like 
the end of a beautiful song that had 
charmed the world. 

And when Mother Earth closed over 
all that was earthly of Henry W. Long- 
fellow, all lovers of pure literature felt 
the sense of bereavement most keenly. 

In picturing Longfellow we must por- 
tray a2 whole, fully rounded, well-poised 
character and mind. Bryant has genius 
without the loving sympathy, as also has 
Emerson in a different way. Tennyson 
has the pathos, sweetness and sympathy, 
without the clearness of Longfellow. 
Milton is too deep for the ordinary 
mind, and has to be studied to be un- 
derstood; but Longfellow is the friend of 
the masses, of the workingman as well as 

_of the intellectual scholar. Not by step- 

ping down from his pedestal does he 
reach the heart of the working classes, 
and bring them to his level, but by lift- 
ing them up. The industry of a world 
is dignified and honored through him. 

Who can read his “Village Black- 
smith” without admiring the picture that 
it portrays,.ard honoring the painter? 
His own career is a most beautiful illus- 
tration of an honest, industrious life, and 
in verse the brighest laurels are laid at 
the feet of labor. Industry with Long- 
fellow was second nature. He was a 
tireless worker in his school-days, never 
relying upon his genius to carry him 
through, but plodding with the common 
herd until, with his great industry, 
coupled with his genius, he was soon 
marked in the eyes of the Faculty as far 
above the average student, and long be- 
fore he was graduated, a place in the 
Faculty was designated for him. But 
when he had been graduated and was of- 
fered the chair of Modern Languages, 
instead of accepting the position and 
feeling that he had reached the height of 
success, he considered that he had only 
partially won the battle, and went 
abroad to finish his studies and perfect 
himself in his chosen branch of study. 
Many a person would have stopped on 
the middle round of the ladder of fame, 
where Longfellow did not even hesitate. 
Emerson is justified in saying that the 
masses of our country have a mouthful 
of education; but a very few have a full 
meal, 

‘* Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 

We don’t require great mental gifts in 
Oratory, song, or any branch we may 
choose, but with good health, a sound 
constitution, and a firm determination to 
win, there is no limit to what we may 
do. Wecannot all be Henry W. Long- 
fellows, nor U. S. Grants, nor Mrs. 
Brownings, but the ladder of fame is 
hever so crowded, at the top, that there 
snot room for one more. 

Who of us has not at some time in 
our childhood read some of his simple, 
encouraging verses, as the ‘“ Village 
Blacksmith,” ‘ Excelsior,” or, greatest, 
best known and loved of all, ‘ The 
Psalm of Life,” and has not felt a thrill 
of commendable ambition running 
through his verses? In his poetry there 
isa sweetness and asympathy and a 
beautiful minor key of pathos that 
touches the world’s great heart. In his 
verses love finds a home, farewells are 
spoken, and sympathy and encourage- 
ment are tendered, and his powers show 
his great noble-heartedness. 

His sympathy may be illustrated by 
almost any of his verses. In ‘*The 
Bridge” we can almost see him standing, 
contemplating the great surging masses 
as they pass to and fro at mid-day; or 
again, with the cold night air blowing 
about him in the silver of the midnight, 
as he says: 

“T stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 


And the moon rose over the city, 
Behind the dark church tower. 


like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 


‘For my heart was hot and restless, 
_ And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me | 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


“But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea; 
And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me.” 


In the foregoing lines there is plainly 
shown that the very characteristics of the 
— soul are sympathy, pathos and 
ove. 

Longfellow was a humble man—his 
humility was grained into his very nature. 
Honored, titled, flattered by a world, 
he yet retained his childlike sympathy 
and purity. He lived the life of a pure 
Christian, and, breathing as he did the 
very atmosphere of skepticism, he never 
swerved from the line of duty or right. 
An extract from a recent paper says of 
him: ‘There was no discord between 
his character and his doctrines, between 
his poetry and his life; he was the em- 
bodiment of true, natural piety, and he 
never COmpromised his honor.” 

Webster was inclined to be dissipated; 
Horace Greeley was vulgar and profane, 
Swearing in his ordinary conversation ; 
but Longfellow never compromised his 
dignity as a gentleman and one of God’s 
noblemen. Not a word can be found 
in his lines that could be ruled out of 
the family circle by the most severe 
critic. And not a thought or sentiment 
is expressed that we might not gladly see 
taking root in the mind of a child. 


Longfellow’s life-long friend was Prof. 
Agassiz, the great naturalist, and as he 
walked arm in arm with his friend, did 
he walk the path of life with the children 
of the Heavenly King. 7 

All his verses abound in the great fun- 
damental virtue—a belief in God, vener- 
ation for Christ, and a respect for the 
church. 

And he possesses the extraordinary 
ability of satisfying while he charms. 
Some writers have truthfully said that 
there is restfulness and calmness about 
all Longfellow’s poetry ; that it is not 
pointless and indefinite and dreamy, but 
has soothing, peaceful simplicity and 
straightforwardness that is phenomenal 
in this restless, driving, energetic and 
loud-mouthed age. We can but wonder 
that he could have lived a life of such 
beautiful individuality. 


great fatherly love for children. In his 
beautiful poem entitled ‘* Resignation,” 
which might have been written to a be- 
reaved brother, he says— 


‘‘There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, | 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 


“The air is full of farewells for the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 
The beart of Rachel, for her children cry- 


ing, 
Will not be comforted !” 
And then the comforting words— 


“Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise; 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise, 


vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but sad, fanereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


‘*There is no death ! 
transition; 
This life of mortal breath, 
’Tis but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portals we call Death.” 


Longfellow seems to look with a sort 
of frenzy of enthusiasm on youth. And 
how many of his writings are calculated 
to stir with noble inspirations and ambi- 
tions the youthful mind, as in the song 
of ‘The Builder” — 

‘‘Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base; 


And, ascending and secure, 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


What seems so is 


“Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain 
And one boundless reach of sky.” 


We are not to build a bridge of wealth 
to span the chasm between our birth and 
our entrance to the other life, bur, with 
noble industry, we must increase our 
talents, and find each day, that we are 
nearer success than the last, so that when 
our stewardship is ended and we go to 
our reward, we shall be greeted with the 
welcome words, ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

We cannot but admire Longfellow’s 
theory of the child world above; and 
how beautiful are the feelings expressed 
in his “Children of the Lord’s Supper.” 


We can read the “Psalm of Life,” and 
paint a picture in our imagination—in 
which we see a sentimental, sniveling 
youth saying to a noble, old friend, 
“Life is an empty dream; nothing is cer- 
tain but death.” And we see Longfel- 
low look at the young man in amaze- 
ment, and answer almost indignantly— 


“Tell me not in mournfal numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


‘‘Lifeis real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art,to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


‘‘Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 

We must all meet with disappoint- 
ments and perplexities, but these are not 
the end and aim of life. As there is no 
path leading around these trials, let us 
surmount every obstacle, and let each 
victory make us stronger for the next en- 
counter. Let us heed our illustrious ex- 
ample-and labor with a heart for any 
fate, trying to make every day find us 


| further on our road to noble manhood 


and womanhood. 

To.live a grandly successful life, we 
do not need to be poets, orators or sing- 
ers, but we do with our might what 


until we are ready for a glorious harvest. 
Longfellow is not dead, nor will he 


die in the hearts of his countrymen as 


In his **Children’s Hour” he shows his 


‘‘We see but dimly through these mists and 


our hands find todo, toiling on and on 


long as his beautiful songs are repeated 
and loved as they are now. He is still ours 
to know, love and emulate. And let us 
learn the lesson his life has taught, that 
only by hard toil can we succeed, and 
that to a great degree, we must be self- 
made. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGIN- 
AL RESEARCH. 


If the scholar is to have his true place 
in our American life he must have his 
true home: 
pect that in a world so new as ours we 
can have those cloistered nooks which tn 
other lands are at once the retreat of the 
student and his reward. But surely the 
time has come when we may ask our- 
selves whether enough has not been 
spent in planting institutions of learning, 
and whether now something may not 
well be devoted to enriching them. It 
is easy to see that in a land like ours, 
colleges, both small and great, may each 
have their place. But we have sufficient- 
ly multiplied the outlines of institutions 
of learning, and may well begin to think 
about filling them up. - The want of our 
American people to-day in the direction 
of a higher education is not new institu- 
tions, nor more buildings, nor more free 
instruction. Of all these things experi- 
ence is every day showing us there is 
enough and more than enough. But we 
want space and place for men, who, 
whether as fellows or lecturers, shall, in 
connection with our universities, be free 
to pursue original investigation and to 
give themselves to profound study, un- 
trammeled by the petty cares, the irk- 
some round, the small anxieties, which 
are sooner or later the death of aspira- 
tions and fatal obstacles to inspiration. 
It is with processes Of thought as it is 
with processes of nature, crystallization. 
demands, we are told, stillness, equani- 
mity, repose. And so the great truths 
which are to be the seed of forces that 
shall new create our civilization must 
have a chance first of all to reveal them- 
selves. Some mount of vision there 
must be for the scholar, and _ those, 
whose are the material treasures out of 
which came those wonderful endow- 
ments and foundations which have lent 
to England’s universities some elements 
of their chiefest glory—must see that 
they have this mount of vision.— Bishop 
H. C. Potter in the July Forum. 


DISADVANTAGES OF UNION WITH 
CANADA. 


A union with Canada must first be 
asked for on. the part of the Dominion 
or it will not be worth the having. It 
cannot be hastened by any effort of ours, 
but all such efforts will retard it. Canada 
was originally a colony of France, and 
there are now over a million of French 
Canadians, described by Goldwin 
Smith, the eloquent propagandist of 
commercial union, as an “unprogressive, 
religious, submissive, courteous, and, 
though poor, not unhappy people.” He 
adds, that while “they have a very indif- 
ferent reputation as farmers,” they are 


governed by the priest with the occasion- 


al assistance of the notary. This cer- 
tainly is not high commendation. Re- 
taining in a poor way their French lan- 
guage, they have not been assimilated or 
anglicized, perhaps cannot be American- 
ized, and we have yet to learn that the 
Latin race have anywhere appeared to 
accept of a republican form of govern- 
ment with any staying enthusiasm. | 

The public debt of the Canadian Do- 
minion, however formidable, would have 
to be paid or assumed by the United 
States in case of a political union. Its 
present amount in proportion to popula- 
tion is more than three times as much 
as that of the United States; and the 
latter is being rapidly reduced, while 
that of the Dominion for the last twenty 
years has steadily increased in every 
year except two. 

We do not need the Canadian Domin- 
ion asa place of refuge for redundant 
population. We donot need it for the 
purpose of enrolling their young men in 
our army. We do not need it for the 
purpose of increasing our revenue, and, 
if we did the balance would be found on 
the other side of the account.—Forum. 


_ 


SHIFTING CITY POPULATIONS. 


The misgovernment of our great cities 
is due largely to the facts that a compar- 
atively small part of their inhabitants are 
native to them, that a great portion 
of their inhabitants are but tem- 
porary residents in them, and that. of 
their permanent residents the greater 
part have in the course of a life- 
time changed their abodes. The sense 
in the individual of responsibility for the 
good of the community is weakened by 
the constant shifting and alternation of 
its members. A man naturally takes 
less interest in the affairs that concern 
the welfare of comparative strangers than 
in those which affect his friends, and 
naturally cares less for the welfare of a 
communtty of which he is a mere tran- 
sient member than of one to which he is 
bound for life, and with whose past and 
future he is united by indissoluble ties, 
New York is a city of strangers to each 
other, without common traditions or 
controlling common interests. So vast 
an aggregation of men with so few of the 
elements of a true community has never 
before been seen. In such a city the 
social sentiment is feeble, and its part is 
largely taken by the mere sense of the 
necessity of maintaining the institutions 
requisite for the defense of material in- 
terests, Civic pride, one of the most 
powerful motives in the history of the 
progress of civilization, has lost its force 
among us.—Scribner’s. 


It is too soon for us to ex- 
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THE KING’S DIARY. 
‘Jury 14, 1789. 


‘*Rien,’* he wrote, because it chanced that day 
There was no huntof fawn or stag or boar. 
All else was nothing to the man who wore 

siege crown which once the brows of Hugh 

apet 


Had ached beneath, eight centuries away. 


Since then what well-beloved and hated 


more | 
Had worn it lightly, or with anguish sore, 
Some strong to rule and many but to slay. 


Mepiea’? And while he wrote the senseless 
wor 
The tocsin rang in Paris; the human flood 
Poured onward raging till it came where 


stood 
The Bastille. Soon the foolish king had 


heard 
How proneit lay. Behold his aimless wit: 
He and his kingdom were as he had writ. 
—Century. 


SIMPLE WILLINGNESS. 


‘‘A simple willingness to serve the 
Master.” It is a petition in a good man’s 
prayer, which, falling on the ear of the 
writer, has long dwelt in her memory. 

In this busy, hurrying age, when so 
many are working at fever heat, in the 
church as well as out of it—when our 
books and papers, the sermons we hear, 
even Our intercourse with friends, all 
seem to stimulate to yet greater activity 
—that prayer for simple willingness falls 
like a soothing balm upon the over- 
wrought. | 

There are some for us—just a few— 
whose hands are not idle, but who chafe 
and fret against the bounds of our ap- 


pointed place, and look longingly toward | 


what we deem a nobler, larger work. 
The words “mission,” ‘‘vocation,” ‘a 
higher sphere of activity,” so much on 
the lips nowadays, too often steal be- 
tween us and a simple willingness. 

We are too prone, “the daily task for- 


getting,” to look too eagerly beyond to]. 


some great work we should love to per- 
form for the Master; while we count as | 
“common” the work he himself has laid 
upon our hands. We pantto serve Him 
in the throng, when he calls us to a des- 
ert place, 

‘Do not pray for strength to bear the 
tortures of the Inquisition,” says Spur- 
geon, ‘“‘when what you need may be 
grace to darn the family hose uncom- 
plainingly!” 

We may fondly think how well we 
might serve the Master “in such and 
such a place.” “If I were free from 
such heavy, homely cares,” sighs one. 
If I had only my once firm health,” 
moans another. 

But what we may need for service 
anywhere is the simple willingness to 
“do the next thing,” whatever that may 
be. | 

How would the church—aye, the 
world—grow in grace, if the servants of 
Christ more frequently and sincerely lift- 
ed and practiced this beautiful petition! 


SEMILUNAR FARDELS OF THE CLER- 
ICAL SEX. 


The use of the LL.D. is the most 
droll and incongruous, but the use of 
the D.D. is the most discreditable. The 
wild profusion with which the pages of 
the clergy-list of every sect in America 
are spotted all over with the symbols de- 
scribed by the late Dr. Cox as “ semi- 
lunar fardels,” is due not only to the 


amiableness or the business enterprise | 


of the colleges, but to the small vanity 
of what George Eliot unsympathetically 
characterizes as the clerical sex. Here 
is a curious paradox: that the one set 
of mento whom this sort of distinction 
is forbidden, under the command, ** Be 
ye not called Rabbi,” should be the 
only set of men in America toseek it, 
and make much of it, and ostentatiously 
parade it. The lawyer who would put 


LL.D. on his tin sign, on his briefs, or 


at the head of his notepaper, would soon 
find his life made a burden by the wags 
of thep rofession. It is only the Chris- 
tian minister who, being tapped on the 
one cheek with this accolade, promptly 
turns the other also, It is well under- 
stood that ministers as a class do very 
much like this kind of thing; and faith- 
fully doing to others as they would that 
these should do to them, are punctilious 
in bandying complimentary titles among 
themselves, such as are disused by the 
good taste and self-respect of more 
secular men.—Rev. Dr. Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon in the Forum. | 


A banker who has a brewer or two 
among his customers—most bankers 
have them, so I violate no confidence— 
tells me that the brewers’ profits are very 
handsome—$z.00 to $2.50 a barrel, pos- 
sibly. Anyway, most brewers get rich 
rapidly. He knew one who less than 
ten years agO was a borrower to the ex- 
tent of $20,000 to $40,000 to carry on 
his business. Now he makes 75,000 to 
100,000 bartels of beer a year and has 
money to loan. Possibly it is figures o- 
this kind that tempt the English invest 
or to put his monéy into American 
breweries, in spite of high-license laws 
and prohibition agitation.—Chicago 
Times. - 


An invention to prevent collisions at 
sea, consisting of asmall plate fixed at. 
the side of the vessel, has been very suc- 
cessfully tried onthe Thames, Electric- 
ity is the active agent. The approach 
of another vessel within two miles caus- 
es a bell to sound, and an indicating ar- 
row shows the direction whence it comes. 


So great is my veneration for the Bi- 
ble that the earlier my children begin to 


read it the more confident will be my | 


hopes that they will prove useful citizens 


to their country and respectable members | 


of society. — John Quincy Adams. 


see better without’ wine and specta- 
cles than when I used both.— Sydney | 
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NEWS BREVITIES. 


Paul Du Chaillu, the veteran explorer, 
has just returned from Morocco. 


A castor oil trust has been formed 
We hope it will have to take its own 
medicine. 

Cotton seed which used to be thrown 
away now makes 28,000,000 gallons 
of oil yearly. 

There are more than eight hundred 
and sixty Indian dialects in North Amer- 
ica alone. 

The Chicago Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation reports 2,232 pupils enrolled dur- 
ing last year. 

The next session of the World’s Sun- 
day-School Convention will be held in 
America, in 1893. 

It is said that electricity is applicable 


to tanning, and that leather can be pro- 


duced from the raw hide in four days 
by it. 2 

A carriage maker of Armstrong coun- 
ty, Pa., has just shipped to Persia a 
carriage packed in boxes to facilitate 
transportation - across the desert on 
camels’ backs. The freight bill was 
about $100. 


Heretofore the highest building in 
Europe was tne Cologne Cathedral, about 
522 feet in height, and the highest in 
America, the Washington Monument, 
about 555 feet in height. Both are 
greatly surpassed in height by the Eiffel 
tower. 


The latest invention of this “age of 
wonders ” is an electric system for the 
transportation of newspapers, letters, and 
the light freight across the continent, 
with astonishing rapidity. It is claimed 
that the mails will be carried in a night 
between New York and Omaha by this 
new system. 


“Ardenbrite” is a new invisible lac- 
quer recently introduced into “London. 
It is so strong as to withstand weather, 
steam, smoke, sea-air, or sea-water; and 
gold, silver, copper, steel, brass or iron 
does not tarnish when coated with it. 
As it is so fine as to be unseen on the 
most delicate instruments, the new la- 
quer has an extensive field of applica- 
tion. 

The African Methodist church, which 
has not a white man among its members 
or any organic relation with any white 
church organization, reports a member- 
ship of 460,000. It has 12,000 places 
of worship, numbers 10,000 ministers, 
has 15,000 Sabbath-schools, supports its 
own denominational papers, has missions 
in the West Indies, Mexico and Africa, 
and its reported contributions foot up 
more than $2,000,000 annnally for the 
support of church work. 


BAY ASSOCIATION. 


- Monday morning, July 15th, the Bay 
Association held its regular meeting at 
Bethany church, San Francisco, Brother 
Wikoff in the chair. The meeting was 
more than usually social in character, for 
there was very little business to be trans- 
acted, and we had the privilege of greet- 
ing a large number of men whom we had 
not seen before, or only on their occa- 
visits to our Western ‘Hub.” 
There were Bros. Clapp of the First 
church, Oregon, and Cole of Tucson, 
and Weitzel of Santa Barbara, and Mer- 
ritt of Honolulu, and Sprague of China, 
and Porter, just fresh from atwo years’ 
tour of the missionary world, and others 
—a choice collection of rare specimens, 
and we greatly enjoyed a look at them. 
The motion that “visiting brethren be in- 
vited to sit as corresponding members” 
nearly doubled our membership for the 
day. ‘The devotional exercises, led by 
Brother Cole, were heartily enjoyed. 
Reports on collateral studies were some- 
what meagre. Few seemed to find any 
leisure time for outside reading. The 
essay and review, both being wanting, 
were passed over, and sermon plans pres 
ented on the text John iv: 11. Revel- 
ation, chapter xx, was the subject of a 
exegises given by Brother W. H. Scud- 
der, and was followed by an interesting 
discussion. A vote of thanks was given 
Brother Scudder for his carefully prepar- 
ed exegesis.. An hour’s recess was taken 
for lunch, and after a hearty vote of 
thanks to the ladies for their generous 
and splendid entertainment, the Associa- 
tion reassembled. Dr. Holbrook pres- 
ented a sermon on Prov. xiv: 9, “Fools 
make a mock sin.” Brother Porter 
then gave an intensely interesting address, 
consisting of his observations of mission 
work all over the world. The appoint- 
ments for the next regular meetings in 
January were made as follows : Sermon, 
J. A. Cruzan ; altenate, W. H.. Scudder; 
essay, G. D. Belt; alternate, W. W. 
Madge ; review, Brother Bickford ; alter- 
nate, G. H. Merrill; text for plans 
(Matthew xi: 21), exegises, some pas- 
sages of Scripture, by Dr. Dwinell. 
Plymouth church, 3an Francisco, was 
chosen as the next place of meeting. 


~The Committee on the Relation of Our 


Churches to Collegiate Education report- 
ed progress, and read a letter from Dr. 
Seelye. The need is being more and 
more felt of a college with decided 
Christian atmosphere and results, and 
hopes were expressed that in one form 
or another we might at no distant day 


-realize our desire. Brother Frear report- 


ed Brother Harrtson’s papers satisfac 
tory, and his election wasratified. The 
Association then adjourned. 

W. W. Scupper, Jr., Scribe 


God cannot exercise a general supervi- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY 28. 
SAM. 9: 15-27. 


BY REV. WM. H. SOUDDER. 


Golden Text—Prov. viii: 15. 

The opening sentence in our lesson, 
connected with the last clause of Chapter 
viii, v. 21, gives us a beautiful sugges- 
tion, made possible by our Master’s 
words (John xv:15). It betokens friend- 
ship. Not that ordinary acquaintance 
of which we generally speak, but that 
close intimacy which knits two souls to- 
gether, as were David’s and Jonathan’s. 
‘‘And Samuel * rehearsed these words in 
the ears of the Lord.” ‘Now the Lord 
had told Samuel in his ear,” as though 
two friends were conversing of vital mat- 
ters in a low voice, the one to give in- 
struction, the other to receive it. And 
it should be borne in mind that while 
this is commonly supposed to have been 
a special gift to the prophets, whereby 
they could discern things in the future, 
it need not be so considered. It is as 
possible to have that, yea, even a nearer 
relationship to the Almighty, than had 
Samuel, save that the necessity for proph- 
ecy is gone. It has been said of a cer- 
tain great preacher, “He sets the whole- 
some example of laying himself a listen- 
ing ear to the living oracles of God. He 
will not speak until he hears.” This 
serves to illustrate a point that needs em- , 
phasis. While we lay ourselves open to 
the influence of the Spirit in prayer, and 
thus commune with God, it is through 
the Scriptures that God now speaks 
back tous. He, therefore, who would 
have the Lord “tell” him something “in 
his ear,” should form the habit of listen- 
ing attentively to the Divine voice in the 
Word. : 

In this lesson three things will occupy 
our attention: 

I. Old Testament Prophecy (v. 16). 
Here is a distinct foretelling of an event, 
which could only be known in the event 
itself. There is no ambiguity in the 
message, no possibility of a double con- 
struction. This in itself might serve to 
distinguish Biblical prophecy from that 
of the heathen oracles. But the manner 
of the prophecies’ reception is as notice- 
able as the prediction. There is no 
standing before sacred oaks to catch 
mysterious sounds issuing therefrom; 
nor muttering short sentences after be- 
ing half stupefied by vapors exhaled 
from a sacred fissure inthe temple; nor 
even the entering into the trance state so 
as to lose their consciousness. All proph- 
ecies, all visions, all instructions were 
given by direct ccmmunication of the 
Divine Sprit with the spirit of the indi- 
vidual, except in the case of dreams. 
which were afterwards explained by a 
similar process. Add to this, that Old 
Testament prophecy is always directed 
to the extension of the Kingdom of God, 
and we have a most cogent reason for 
continually holding it up to view, and 
for studying it in the light of modern re- 
search, and more especially in the light 
of advanced spiritual attainment. It 
must never be forgotten that there is a 
two-fold significance to prophecy—that 
which is external and manifest, and that 
which is internal and spiritual. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many of these under- 
lying spiritual predictions are yet to be 
fulfilled, even though they have been in 
a measure fulfilled already. They have 
a far-reaching significance not to be real.- 
ized in single events; ¢. g., Joel ii:2—8, 
fulfilled in Acts II, yet even now being 
fulfilled, and yet more in the future. 

II. The subject of a Special Provi- 
dence is forcibly brought to our atten- 
tion in the former part of the chapter, 
which is connected with v. 20. There 
are many who believe in a General Prov- 
idence, but cannot credit a Special. This 
is as much due to the intellectual diff- 
culty as anything else. Our mental fac- 
ulties fail to grasp the possibility of di- 
vine superintendence over such a mul- 
tiplicity of things as the universe con- 
tains, and the number of events that are 
taking place simultaneously all over the 
world. To overcome this difficulty in a 
measure, we have to appeal to the rea- 
son. Can we suppose a wheel by sim- 
ply thinking of the circumference? The 
wheel is no wheel unless it takes in each 
spoke and hub also. A musician under- 
takes to execute an intricate piece on the 
great organ. Hands and feet are all go- 
ing in many different directions at once, 
and although it seems marvelous to us, 
can we suppose for a moment that the 
whole could be produced without an 
actual attention to every note, notwith- 
standing the number and the difficult 
combinations into which they are formed? 
Or, to take a still wider range, can we 
suppose that the rays of the sun, with 
heat, light and chemical constitution, do 
not each produce a distinct effect as 
they touch the earth ; yet who has men- 
tal grasp sufficient to think of the myr- 
iads of effects, produced by the rays 
bathing the earth in a single day? Yet 
these all proceed from the single lumin- 
ary, exercising general supervision over 
our solar system. Thus wecan, in some 
faint degree, rise to a conception that 


sion over the affairs of the world without 
also having to do with individual mat 
ters, so that “not a sparrow falleth but 
our God doth know.” And if to this 
be added the fact, so plainly indicated 
in Scripture, that God is governing all 
things in accordance with the end he has 
in view, we can understand how so seem- 
ingly an insignificant thing as the stray- 
ing of a couple of asses could be used 
for the purpose of bringing Saul to the 
kingdom. And for the spiritual applica- 
tion of this, turn to Rom. viii: 28, and 
John xvii:15. The relation of Provi- 
dence to the will invariably accompanies 
this discussion, and while we may not 


ject, it may not be amiss to relate an in- 
cident which occurred during the Moody 
meetings held here last winter: A young 


was seen to be a hKabitual attendant not 
only upon the preaching service, but in 
the inquiry room. It was discovered that 
he was the son of godly parents in some 
distant part of the country. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the most exper- 
ienced workers, nothing seemed to reach 
him, and he resisted every effort most 
determinately. Yet there was a fascina- 
tion about that inquiry room which 
brought him there every night. He sim- 
ply could not stay away. Who could 
doubt but it was the Spirit of God that 
drew him thither, surrounded him with 
every opportunity to be saved, worked 
through His disciples directly upon his 
heart, and yet, the will left free, would 
not make the requisite surrender. 


III. A lesson of the manner in which 
things innocent in themselves may be 
made baneful, can be gathered from a 
study of the ‘“High-places.” These 
groves on the top of hills and elevations 
were found by the Israelites when they 
possessed the land. Whether from cus- 
tom or preference, Moses selected the 
mountains for religious purposes. (Ex. 
xvil:15; Deut. xxvii:5.) And though 
there was-a command concerning the 
place where the altar was to be (Deut. 
xil:11), it was either unknown or consid- 
ered a provision for a later date. The 
reason assigned by the chronicler of 
Kings for the practice is very definite— 
“Only the people sacrificed in high 
places, because there was no house built 
unto the name of the Lord until those 
days.” (I Kings iii: 2.) Hence we see 
Samuel, David, Solomon and _ others 
using the high places formerly occupied 
by the idolatrous nations as places for 
gathering the people to the worship of 
Jehovah. But the thing became a snare 
in the time of Solomon (I Ks, xi: 7); gave 
opportunity to Jeroboan when he drew 
away the ten tribes; and it was only by 
the persistent effort of the godly kings of 
Judah that they were finally removed. 
(II Kings xxiii.) How may the indi- 
vidual or the Church know whether 
things innocent in themselves, yet used 
by the world, are legitimate for them? 
A very safe guide can be found in the 
purpose behind the using. The follower 
of Christ is to be spiritual. If such a 
one desires a thing simply that he may 
see how far it may be indulged and 
leave him a believer, it is a useless and 
dangerous experiment. A man who 
could not swim might as well wade out 
into the ocean to see how far the water 
could rise before it would engulf him. 
If, on the other hand, there be a deter- 
mined purpose to see whether the spirit- 
uality vouchsafed us cannot permeate 
and sanctify that which is innocent in 
itself, in all probability it will subserve 
some use for the Master, or be laid aside 
for something that will. But caution 
needs be exercised, lest we deceive our- 
selves as to our real motive, for in so do- 
ing many have missed the purpose of 


the Christian life; have permitted their 


love to wax cold; have found their inno- 
cent matter a means of becoming world- 
ly, and have influenced others in a wrong 
direction. 

Plymouth Church. 


CATALINA ISLAND. 


On Monday evening, July 15th, a lit- 
tle company of believers came together 
at Avalon, Catalina Island, to form a 
Congregational church in that place. 
Fifteen persons gave in their names for 
membership. They adopted a Confes- 
sion of Faith, Covenant and Constitution. 


Two very desirable lots have been do- 
nated by the Land Company for a 
church building. Three hundred dollars 
have been raised toward building a house 
of worship that shall cost, when com- 


lumber is already purchased for the 
building, and it is confidently expected 
that the church will be ready for use be- 
fore the close of the month of August. 


Catalina Island is about twenty miles 
from the main land, and has a beautiful 
and quiet harbor un the leeward side. 
Invalids find there a sea side resort, free 
from the harsh winds that beset the coast 
of the mainland. The temperature is 
remarkable for its equability. 

More than a year since a Sunday- 


school was established there, with Mrs. 


Wheeler of the First church in Oakland 
as Superintendent. It kept right on 


because only a few people were on the is- 
land. When summer came with its sea- 
side sojourners, Rev. C. S. Uzzell, being 
laid aside from work by sickness, came 
to the Island. He was ready to do what 
he could. Preaching services are now 
held there every Sabbath—he himself 
preaching when no other minister is pres- 
ent. Worship is held in atent. Last 
Sabbath more than one hundred were 
present. The place is growing in favor 
as a seaside resort. It is believed that it 
will be sought by invalids and pleasure- 
seekers in winter as well as in summer. 
The church is there none too soon, but 
in time, we trust, to bring new light and 
life to many.who shall visit the island, 
and to maintain a healthy and heavenly 
spiritual climate for those who stay, as 
well as for those who come and go. 


wa. 


Some interesting electrical observa- 
tions have already been made at the 
summit of the Ejffel tower. It has 
been found that the tower is a marvelous 
lightning conductor, and that were the 
lightning to strike it, not only would 
there be no damage done, but the visi- 
tors themselves would not notice the 


seek to throw particular light on the sub- 


shock. 


man of rather prepossessing appearance 


pleted, not less than six hundred. The 


through the winter, not taking a vacation, | 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasuincrTon, D. C., July 15, 1889. 

If it has done nothing else, the civil 
service law has put a partial stop to nep- 
otism in the Government offices. Ten 
years ago a man and wife could work 
at adjoining desks, and their child could 
grow up and be trained for a similar po- 
sition. In those days even the police- 


man raised his boy to be hearty and 


strong, had him enlist in the army at 
eighteen and serve five years and come 
back and be a policeman, under the fos- 
silized law providing that police must be 
honorably discharged soldiers and sail- 
ors. ‘This law was excellent at the close 
of the war, and was intended to favor 
the volunteer soldier returning to the 
duties of peace. Now that the volun- 
teer soldier is a middle-aged or old man, 
Congress refuses to repeal the law. 
Three recent appointments have 
caused great comment as instances of 
nepotism. One of these appointments is 
by Thomas J. Morgan, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, of his wife as his private 
secretary at a Government salary of one 
thousand dollars. The second is that of 


dent of Indian schools, as an inspector 
of Indian schools at six dollars per day 
and expenses, The third is that of the 
daughter of Commissioner Tanner as 
his private secretary at $1,800 per an- 
num, This last, the appointment of a 
school-girl to a position that many ex- 


-perienced ex-soldiers have failed to fill 


satisfactorily, has the additional objection 
of being in bad judgment. The argu- 
ments against the appointments of rela- 
tives to office are as old as the Govern- 
ment. Washington, Hamilton, Frank- 
lin, all felt strongly on the subject, re- 
garding it as a dangerous movement, 
tending to create an aristocracy of office- 
holders. That such was not the result 
long ago is a mystery, though such ap- 
pointments as these three show a reas- 
suring desire to grab everything in sight. 

Alluding to the civil-service law, Hon. 
J. D. Taylor of Ohio states that he quite 
agrees with the Commissioners in their 
statement that comparatively few college- 
bred men obtain positions through the 
examinations. He thinks that they are 
evidently correct in stating that the large 


‘majority have received only common- 


school educations. The logic is easy. 
A college-bred man, as Bob Ingersoll 
says, Cannot read with ease, ten years af- 
ter graduation, the diploma he won. 
His memory of earlier studies is dimmer. 
The exact longitude and latitude of 
some unimportant African cape is for- 
gotten ; the date of the battle of Jones’ 
Cross Road is gone, accompanied by 
the rules for solving many problems 
in arithmetic. Perhaps could 
solve the problems’ by algebra, 
but the civil service authorities do not 
allow that. The college-bred man may 
be a bright man, quick to learn, rapid 
in execution, and have a ready com- 


‘mand of lucid English, but because he 


does not understand impractible ques- 
tions in mathematics he is barred by 
the civil service rules, and yet only one 
Government clerk in ten has to do with 
figures at all, 

The successful are of the country- 
school-teacher class—a slow, plodding, 
dense race, whose little knowledge is al- 
ways at finger ends. The fewer vege- 


| tables a grocer has, the less trouble he 


finds in displaying them on the side-walk 
in the morning. ‘‘ Beware of the man 
of one book” is always pregnant with 
truthh The man with the common- 
school education (the term being used 
in its worst sense) often succeeds where 
a better man fails. As correspondent, 


.a large majority of these people make 
ignominious failures, and are transferred | 


to positions where the work is only that 
of a copyist. Not one in five has any 
idea of punctuation, qualifications being 
limited to the commonest branches. 
Another class of successful applicants 


ple who take three to six months 

ing for examination. When done und 

a teacher the examination is mereély.a 
test of the ability of the coacher instead 
of that of his pupil. The knowledge 
gained by such “ brushing up,” being in- 
tended for temporary use, is only of tem- 
porary value, and even then cannot be 
thorough. The candidate finds out the 
general tenor of the questions asked, and 
prepares himself accordingly. The day 
after his examination he has discharged 
from his mind the knowledge he never 
digested. 

All this and much more, says the Ohio 
man, Thus, the controversy about civil 
service never dies, and hundreds of years 
hence men will still repose upon the 
cracker barrels in the grocery stores of 
the future and wrestle with the subject 
toa finish, The Washington Post, the 


umns on the subject every week, and 
equally zealous combatants who adhere 
to the fate rush blindly to the rescue and 
splash around in ink as if their official ex- 
istence depended upon convincing the 
Post of its error, forgetful of the fact that 
the Post cannot alter the laws. Of 
course, all this has a mighty interest in 
Washington, where there are many thou- 
sands depending upon the Government 
for a living. | 


Pittsburgh, which has so long been 
considered one of the smokiest of Amer- 
ican cities, has brightened and grown 
handsome with wonderful rapidity since 
natural gas came into general use as fuel 


in that place. Cincinnati is now strug- 
gling to rid herself of the smoke pest that 
obscures her sky and blackens her build- 
ings; and if she should succeed, the im- 
provement in her appearance will be 
fully equal to that in the case of 


| Pittsburgh. 


the wife of Mr. Dorchester, Superinten- 


THompson. — In Copperopolis, July 18th, 
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ity, strength and wholesomepess.. More ¢co- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and caz not 
be sold in compe 
low. test, short weight alum or phosphate ; ow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. Roya. Baxme bow. 
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YOUNG MEN’S DAY AT PACIFIC. 
“ROVE. 


The F ourth Annual Excursion of th 
Young Men’s Christian Association took 


place .at Pacific Grove on Thursday, | 


July 18th. The attendance. was quite 
large, and the exercises at the Grove ex- 
ceedingly interesting. There was a ser- 
vice of consecration and prayer in the 
morning, conducted by Mr. R. S. Boyns, 
General Secretary of the Twentieth-street 
Branch; devotional exercises at half-past 
2, conducted by Mr. H.N. Bevier, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the San Jose Associa- 
tion; an able address was given at three 
o’clock by Mr. C. B Alexander of New 
York City. Mr. Alexander also presided 
through the day. In the evening the 
hall was filled, when an able and elo- 
quent address was delivered by Rev. E. 
S. Chapman, D.D., of East Oakland, 
which held the undivided attention of 
the large audience to the close. The 
day, in all particulars, including the ex- 
cursion, was a pronounced success. 


MARRIED. 


Saturday evening, 
July 20, 1889, at the residence of Rev. H. 
H. Wikoff, and by the same, Peter Young 
to Emma Duenwald, both of San Francisco. 

QuESTO—GORHAM.—Near Copperopolis, July 
14th, by Rev. W. H. Tubb, Alexander 
Questo to Sarah A. Gorham, all of Cala- 
veras county. 


DIED. 


Caroline Augusta, daughter of George and 
Matilda Thompson, aged 19 months. 
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manship, and keeping in tune. 
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I have been a sufferer from catarrh for 
eight years. Having tried a. number of rem- 
edies, I had resolved never to take any other 
patent medicines, when a friend advised me 
to try Ely’s Cream Balm. I did so, and can 
now testify with pleasure that after using it 
for six weeks I believe myself cured. It is 
an invaluable Balm.—Juoseph Stewart, 624 
Grand avenue, Brooklyn. 


I'he peculiarity of Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
is that it acts right on the dirt and stains in 
clothes, and makes them pure as snow; at 
the same time it preserves the clothes, and 
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